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a NEW text, the result of a three year 
study of the needs of students, teach- 
ers, and businessmen. 


MATHEMATICS OF 
BUSINESS AFFAIRS 


by Harold Feldman 


MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS AFFAIRS includes consumer and_ business 
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and assignment problems with illustrations. 
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clerical information. 
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Time after time, job applicants find that skili Just 4 of the many training courses available for your school: 
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more, the demand for Burroughs-trained personnel 
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. more and more companies are buying Burroughs 
machines. 


These companies know that Burroughs machines 
are the ultimate in mechanical perfection . . . yet 
simplicity itself in operation and upkeep! For 
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an excellent investment for your training program. Sensimatic accounting ma- 


maste touch system. teri or ting. 
In addition, your students will find Burroughs 


easier to master and to operate. For full details 
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editorial 


John N. Given 
Los Angeles Junior College 
of Business 
Los Angeles, California 


HE press today is filled with arti- 

cles regarding purported deficien- 
cies in American education. Our 
current scientific race with Russia, 
for example, is the basis for some 
searching inquiry into the effective- 
ness of our programs in science and 
mathematics. 

The field of business education, 
too, is being subjected to some 
scrutiny. The results of this inquiry 
may have serious implications for 
our program of studies. Certain ques- 
tions are being posed. 

Are we to continue to stress such 
specialized areas of instruction as 
shorthand, accounting, and merchan- 
dising? Is our area of training to 
change? Are we to increase our em- 
phasis on general education with a 
resultant decrease and stress on busi- 
ness skills? Has the attitude of 
business changed? Does business to- 
day seek the graduate with a business 
specialty, or does it favor the broad- 
ly trained person—the person with 
the liberal arts background? 

This problem calls for serious con- 
templation. It cannot be passed over 
lightly. The import of this whole 
question of generalization versus 
specialization was stated quite frank- 
ly in the following editorial printed 
in the Los Angeles Times: “This 
problem of specialization versus gen- 
eralization may well be one of the 
most pressing problems of this gen- 
eration.” 

If, in the program of business 
education, we seek to meet the needs 
of business, then perhaps we should 
ask the businessman whether he 
wants us to continue to do a special- 
ized job. Surprising as it may seem 
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to some, the business leader and 
many ranking executives of Ameri- 
can business and industry favor the 
broadly trained man. Quotations 
from business executives on this sub- 
ject are legion. Perhaps two such 
quotations will suffice. William G. 


Caples, vice-president of Inland 
Steel Corporation, stated: ‘Actually, 
the complexities of business are such 
that someone who understands _his- 
tory, literature, and philosophy, who 
is in a position to do some disciplined 
thinking, has the type of mind that 
will ultimately succeed (in busi- 
ness).” Irving Olds, retired board 
chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has said, “The most 
difficult problems American enter- 
prise faces today are neither scientific 
nor technical, but lie chiefly in the 
realm of what is embraced in a 
liberal arts education.” 

A review of these many statements 
would seem to indicate that the busi- 
ness executive is giving his support 
to liberal arts education for three or 
four reasons. 

He is inferring that the “liberal 
arts climate” is the best climate in 
which business and industry can 
flourish and prosper. 

He is drawing the conclusion that 
any field of specialization is a nar- 
row and restricted area. Graduates 
from any such specialized program 
must therefore, by the very nature of 
their training, be narrow and restrict- 
ed in their outlook. 

He is assuming, too, that the com- 
plexities of running a business today 
are really not so technical after all. 

He is importuning the schools to 
stress liberal arts education because 
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of the current needs of the American 
businessman. He is stating that our 
business leader is becoming more and 
more involved with political and 
economic problems on an_ interna- 
tional scale. To become effective, 
therefore, he must have a_ broad, 
liberal arts background rather than 
a narrow, specialized one. 

These leaders are an 
group, and their statements 
causing many interested people to 
raise questions about specialized edu- 
cation on the high school and col- 
legiate levels. 

In view of these strong pleas on 
the part of the business leader for 
liberal arts education, one would as- 
sume that the liberal arts graduate 
is being given top priority when he 
seeks employment. There are too 
many evidences to support the con- 
tention that such is not the case. Rep- 
resentatives of business, who visit 
the various colleges and universities 
in America for the purpose of ob- 
taining new recruits, seem to seek 
out two kinds of prospective em- 
ployees. First, they are paying a high 
premium, salarywise, to graduates in 
the fields of science and engineering ; 
second, they are giving strong 
preference to those young men and 
women who have had their major 
work in the general area of business 
administration. The liberal arts grad- 
uate is not so fortunate. True, the 
outstanding graduate is being inter- 
viewed, but, in general, he is a third 
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choice. 

The outlook for the future would 
seem to bear out the contention that 
business and industry are going to 
continue to seek out the specialist. 
The U. S. News and World Reports, 
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September 27 issue, in an article 
titled “Jobs for a New Generation” 
points out, as the title indicates, what 
students can expect in the years 
ahead. There are fifty-one job op- 
portunities listed. It is interesting to 
note that over ninety per cent of these 
new positions are in areas of em- 
ployment calling for some type of 
specialized instruction or training. 

It would appear that certain con- 
clusions may be drawn from a serious 
study of all of the “horns” of this 
dilemma. With world conditions as 
they are and because of our person- 
nel shortages in science and mathe- 
matics, it would seem that specializa- 
tion would increase rather than de- 
crease. 

One searches for valid evidence 
to support the theory that because a 
man is trained in a specialized area, 
he is therefore narrow and restricted 
in his thinking. Conversely, one seeks, 
somewhat in vain, for evidence to 
support the contention that because 
a person has graduated with a liberal 
arts degree, he is therefore more 
broad-minded, more understanding, 
and more competent. 

There are two other conclusions 
which one might draw from the 
If our world becomes more 
then our specialized needs 
may call for even greater training. 
Business may have to assume a 
greater role in the training of its own 
personnel, particularly in the highly 
technical areas. 

There are those, however, who be- 
lieve that our high schools and col- 
leges can meet this challenge of gen- 
eralization versus specialization. We 
may be able, by the elimination of 
some material that has outlived its 


evidence. 
complex, 


usefulness, to give the student a 
specialized area of knowledge and at 
the same time give him an increased 
opportunity for study in the liberai 
arts field. To put it bluntly, these 
people are saying that the schools can 
do both jobs—they can give the grad- 
uate specialized knowledge as well as 
broad understandings. 

In the last analysis, this whole ques- 
tion is not an either/or type problem. 
It is true that society needs both the 
specialist and the generalist, even 
though the graduate is interested, at 
the beginning at least, in his own eco- 
nomic future. 

Perhaps our good friend D. D. 
Lessenberry has summed it up pretty 
well when he says: “The purpose of 
education need not be culture versus 
a vocation. It can be culture through 
a vocation. A culture that holds itself 
apart from working, struggling hu- 
man beings and which has its roots in 
a disdain for economic well-being 
does not widely participate in com- 
mon interests and purposes. The 
kind of business education that will 
best fit the needs of high school and 
college youths of tomorrow must be 
determined through the cooperative 
thinking of all who have a constant 
concern for preserving and improv- 
ing the American life in which we be- 
lieve. There must be a continuing 
effort to determine what business ed- 
ucation can contribute to general ed- 
ucation, and there should be a fre- 
quent appraisal of the adequacy and 
pertinence of vocational business ed- 
ucation.”’ 

The “horns” are still with us. The 
dilemma will develop only if we fail 
to measure up to our responsibility. 
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The FRIDEN CALCULATOR . . . fully automatic 
... everywhere known as The Thinking Machine 
of American Business. In office after office this is 
the Number One automatic machine used for pay- 
roll calculations, invoices, percentages, discounts, 
inventory, taxes, interest. Easiest to learn on, most 
practical to teach on — because the Friden per- 
forms more steps in figure-work without operator 
decisions than any other calculating machine. 


In today’s AUTOMATIC OFFICE 
..pplicants trained on Friden 
advanced figure-thinking 

machines are best prepared 
to go to work immediately, 
the most appreciated people 


The 10-key Natural Way FRIDEN ADDING 
MACHINE, the most efficient way to teach and 
learn addition. Visible Check window shows each 
item (for accurate work) before it is printed or 
added. Patented keyboard fits and helps the hand. 
Many more step-ahead features. Available as Model 
ABY with automatic stepover of multiplicand for 
rapid multiplication. 


Send now for details of the 


@ 
Rent or buy from helpful Friden Teaching Plan. 
| No obligation, of course. 
Address Friden, Inc. 
San Leandro, California. 
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opinion 
and obiter dicta 


WE NEED COMPETENT TEACHERS OF CLERICAL TRAINING 


UR schools are giving increasing attention to train- 

ing young people for clerical work. This is as it 
should be because far more high school graduates be- 
come beginning clerical workers than become either 
stenographers or bookkeepers combined. If the usual 
office manager is asked whether people need training in 
the typical clerical types of beginning occupational posi- 
tions he says—no training is required. Yet when they get 
beginning workers untrained they criticize the schools for 
failure to produce competent workers who have what 
they call “common sense”, “intelligence”, and “willing- 
ness to work”. 

As a matter of fact, we must all realize that a good deal 
of what is called “common sense” and intelligence is not 
common sense or intelligence per se but acquired intelli- 
gence and common sense. The young worker needs to 
learn in a training situation many of the competencies 
which to the experienced office worker seem common 
sense. The office manager is not willing to give more 
than the most superficial kind of training for a begin- 
ning job. He understands the skill well. His experi- 
enced workers can perform the required work without 
hesitation; therefore, he thinks it’s just a matter of 
common sense for the beginning worker to be able to 
do the same. Obviously he is not able to evaluate the 
total picture. Clerical training is an important and de- 
sirable type of training and should be offered in the 
business programs of at least all metropolitan types of 
schools. 

Unfortunately, in most communities the job is not 
done at all well. If a bookkeeping teacher is assigned to 
training clerical workers he usually tries to make the 
course a modified bookkeeping course and emphasizes 
the intellectual aspects of the subject as he has been 
trained to. Bookkeeping, fortunately, or unfortunately, 
has become increasingly a thought type of subject. It 
has become practically academic in its scope and objec- 
tives. 

The stenographic teacher, who is even more frequently 
assigned to this type of work is even less fitted for 
training clerical workers. He likes shorthand, and resents 
the assignment to teach clerical workers whom he falsely 
or otherwise labels as less competent people. The steno- 
graphic teacher enjoys working with average and pos- 
sibly above average students. He is not trained to deal 
with small groups working individually. He likes to give 
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Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


instruction to an entire class working as a unit. He does 
not enjoy working with the non-academic student. 

As a consequence much clerical work that is now given 
in the school is not done well. First, too much of it is 
mere busy work, keeping students occupied until the 
law lets them leave school. Second, some of the work is 
purported to be remedial and further learning, but it is 
poorly planned and the teachers are ill-prepared to teach 
this kind of work. Frequently, the remedial work is not 
based upon adequate diagnosis but is largely routine and 
uniform drill work. As a consequence, the remedial 
work that is done bears little fruit. Third, much of the 
work is not based upon basic operations but involves 
training in specific skills. For example, if students are 
trained in the use of collating machines they are not 
given an understanding and competency in the funda- 
mentals of the processes of collating but merely taught 
how to use a specific machine. Therefore, the beginning 
worker does not understand the relationship of a special- 
ized skill to the total process involved because all he can 
do is operate a single mechanism. Similarly, in teaching 
the use of the adding machine the students are in most 
cases merely taught the use of the adding machine with- 
out relating the use to the fundamental processes in arith- 
metic. Fourth, all too frequently the emphasis is upon 
the wrong machine and upon skill in a small number of 
machines at the expense of competency in a large number 
of machines. For example, in most clerical training 
programs too much attention is given to the operation 
of a duplicating machine at the expense of ability to 
make the stencils used in the machine and at the expense 
of competency in the other types of machines used in 
the office. 

Training limited to skill in the use of office machines 
is not especially useful for the teacher of clerical train- 
ing, for two reasons: (1) clerical training is more than 
mastery of office machines; (2) such training usually 
should not involve high skill on one or two machines at 
the expense of understanding of the fundamental opera- 
tions. 

Inadequate training in clerical work for the beginning 
office worker is a serious handicap on the job. Improve- 
ment in this type of work will do much to improve the 
general level of business training in the schools. 

As in all teaching, the key to successful production of 
really competent clerical workers lies in the training and 
selection of competent teachers of clerical training. 
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PART 2 


THE 

DUTIES 
BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE 


Nicholas J. Cornelia 
Bayonne High School 
Bayonne, New Jersey 


a course in machine-posting 
that is limited to training in posting 
to customers’ accounts will not 
qualify the trainee to fill the position 
of bookkeeping machine operator 
[in the area covered by this study.]” 


AN ANALYSIS 
OF MACHINE 
BOOKKEEPING 


N order to prepare a series of ex- 
ercises or job assignments for the 
training of bookkeeping machine 
operators, a study was made of the 
duties of machine-bookkeepers. This 
study involved personal visits to busi- 
nesses engaged in wholesale trade, 
manufacturing, finance, transporta- 
tion, service, and insurance. Of the 
concerns visited, 43.41 per cent were 
engaged in the wholesale trade, 32.07 
per cent were manufacturing con- 
cerns, 11.32 per cent were classified 
as concerns operating in the field of 
finance, 7.55 per cent were service 
companies, 3.77 per cent were motor 
transport companies, and 1.88 per 
cent were engaged in the activities 
related to the insurance business. 
The size of the concerns visited 
ranged from small concerns employ- 
ing only three office workers to very 
large concerns employing over six 
hundred office workers. Of the offices 
visited, 20.75 per cent were large 
ones employing one hundred or more 
office workers, 13.21 per cent were 
medium sized ones employing be- 
tween fifty and one hundred office 
workers, and the remaining 66.04 per 
cent were small concerns employing 
fewer than fifty office workers. 
The duties of the bookkeeping 
machine operators as described by 
those interviewed in this study and 
verified by the department heads of 
the businesses visited were classified 


under eight headings. They included . 


those duties connected with machine- 
posting to: customers’ accounts, 
creditors’ accounts, commercial check- 
ing accounts, credit union accounts, 
mortgage loan accounts, government 
service records, general ledger ac- 
counts, and payroll records. 


Duties Involving Customers’ Accounts 

The duties of bookkeeping machine 
operators involving postings to cus- 
tomers’ accounts out-numbered all 
others. Because the tasks assigned to 
bookkeeping machine operators varied 
greatly, the duties are listed in the 
order of the frequency with which 
such duties were assigned to those 
operators interviewed in this study. 
The following table summarizes the 
data obtained from these interviews. 


DUTIES OF MACHINE-BOOKKEEPERS RELATED 
TO CUSTOMERS’ ACCOUNTS 


Per Cent of 
Businesses 
Assigning 


Clerical Duties the Duties 


1. Preparing a Monthly. Trial 
Balance of Customers’ Accounts 73.58% 
2. Posting Total Sales, Cash Re- 
- ts, Adjustments, Allowances, 
Returns to the Accounts Re- 


po Control Account ...... 73.58% 
3. Alphabetizing Invoices ........ 62.26% 
4, Posting Sales Invoices to Cus- 
tomers’ Accounts and Statements 60.38% 
5. Posting Cash Receipts to Cus- 
tomers’ Accounts and Statements 60.38% 
6. Posting Adjustments, Allowances, 
and Sales Returns to Customers 
Accounts and Statements ...... 60.38% 
7. Preparing a Pre-List of Sales In- 
8. Cross-referencing Payments 
54.72% 
erifying and Addi- 
tions on All Invoices ......... 41.51% 
10. Preparing Sales Distribution 
9.43% 
11. Aging Customers’ Accounts .... 5.66% 


12. Preparing Cash Receipts Journals 1.89% 
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Duties Involving Creditors’ Accounts 

Duties involving machine-postings 
to creditors’ accounts, to remittance 
advices, or to vouchers payable 
formed the second largest block of 
clerical duties assigned to bookkeeping 
machine operators. Like the clerical 
duties related to customers’ accounts, 
those involving creditors’ accounts 
ranged from the simple clerical task 
of alphabetizing invoices to the in- 
tricate machine-preparation of de- 
tailed distribution journals. The fol- 
lowing table summarizes these duties 
in the order of the frequency with 
which such duties were assigned to 
those operators interviewed in this 
study. 


DUTIES OF RELATED 
TO CREDITORS’ ACCOUNTS 


Per Cent of 
Businesses 
Assigning 
Clerical Duties the Duties 


1. Posting Invoices to Creditors’ Ac- 


counts or Remittance Advices 45.28% 
2. Filing Invoices by Discount or 

Payments Dates .... 45.28% 
3. Posting Adjustments, Returns, or 

Allowances to Accounts cr Re- 

mittance Advices ... 45.28% 
4. Posting Payments to Creditors’ 

5. Preparing Monthly Trial | Bal- 

33.96% 
6. Alphabetizing ‘Invoices 26.42% 
7. Verifying Extensions and Addi- 

tions 26.42% 
8. Preparing Pre-Lists ..... 22.64% 
9. Preparing Voucher Registers ara 11.32% 
10. Preparing Lists of Unpaid Re- 


Duties Involving Payroll Records 


The payroll records compiled on a 
bookkeeping machine of the average 
business consisted of: the Payroll 
Register, the Employee Statement of 
Earnings and Deductions, the Pay- 
check, the Employee Earnings Record 
Card, the Form 941la, and the Form 
W-2. By the use of carbon paper or 
chemically treated forms, four of the 
above records were prepared in one 
operation. These were the Payroll 
Register, the Employee Statement of 


Earnings and Deductions, the Pay- 
check, and the Employee Earnings 
Record Card. The duties of book- 


keeping machine operators connected 
with the preparation of these payroll 
records made up the third largest 
block of tasks assigned to the opera- 
tors interviewed in this study. The 
following table lists these duties in 
the order of the frequency with which 
such duties were assigned. 
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DUTIES OF BOOKKEEPERS RELATED 
© PAYROLL RECORDS 


Per Cent of 
Businesses 
Assigning 
Clerical Duties the Duties 
1. Preparing Form 94la .. 32.08% 
2. Preparing Form W-2 . 32.08% 
3. Proving the Accuracy of Machine- 
Postings against the Pre-Deter- 
mined Totals ... 32.08% 
4. Alphabetizing Time ‘Cards ‘and 
24.53% 


Verifying Computations .... 

5. Preparing Adding Machine Tapes 
of Payroll Register Columns for 
which the Bookkeeping Machine 
Did Not Provide a Total .. 24. 

6. Typing Names on Payroll Forms 2 

. Preparing Payroll Registers, Em- 

loyee Statements of Earnings and 

Paychecks, and Em- 

loyee Earnings Record Cards .. 

Payroll Registers, Em- 

loyee Statements of Earnings and 

D uctions, and Employee Earn- 

ings Record (No paychecks—em- 

rinting Names on Payroll 

Records by Use of the Addresso- 

graph 


16.98% 


15.09% 


5.66% 


Duties Involving General Ledger 
Accounts 


The bookkeeping machines were oc- 
casionally used to post to selected 
groups of general ledger accounts. 
The accounts selected by those busi- 
nesses that were visited included 
those that were used to summarize 
transactions affecting materials, ex- 
penses, specific job, special orders, 
and related cost accounts. In no in- 
stance was the bookkeeping machine 
used to post to all general ledger ac- 
counts. The duties of bookkeeping 
machine operators involving postings 
to general ledger accounts are sum- 
marized in the following table. 


DUTIES OF MACHINE-BOOKKEEPERS RELATED 
TO GENERAL LEDGER ACCOUNTS 


Per Cent of 

Businesses 

Assigning 
Clerical Duties the Duties 
1. Posting Invoice Distributions to 

11.32% 
2. Posting Totals to Control Ac- 

3. Preparin Monthly Trial Balances 11.32% 
4. Posting Journal Entry Summaries 

5.66% 
5. Posting Journal Entries to Sub- 

sidiary Work Order Cards ...... 3.77% 
6. Posting I1.B.M. Punch Card Sum- 

maries to Accounts ........... 1.89% 


Special Adaptations 

In addition to the accounting proc- 
esses described above, modern book- 
keeping machines were also used to 
compile bank statements, credit union 
records, mortgage loan records, and 
governmental records. The use of 
specially constructed control panels 
or bars modified the basic bookkeep- 
ing machine so that it could be used 
for these special jobs. However, 
most of these special adaptations 


were encountered so rarely that only 

the duties of bookkeeping machine 

operators who compiled bank state- 

ments will be listed. The duties of 

those operators interviewed in this 

study who compiled bank statements 

and depositors’ ledger accounts in- 

cluded : 

1. Alphabetizing checks, deposit 
tickets, and adjustment forms 

2. Preparing adding machine pre- 
lists of the posting media 

3. Posting checks, deposits, and ad- 
justment forms 

4. Investigating over-drawn accounts, 
errors, special items 

. Checking statement 
against ledger account balances 

6. Preparing weekly trial balances 


balances 


Duties Not Related to Machine-Posting 


Very few of the businesses studied 
had enough machine-posting tasks to 
warrant the assignment of employees 
exclusively to the operation of the 
bookkeeping machine. These oper- 
ators were, therefore, assigned cleri- 
cal tasks which were not related to 
machine-posting. The following table 
lists the additional general office 
duties of the bookkeeping machine 
operators that were interviewed. 


DUTIES OF MACHINE-BOOKKEEPERS NOT 
RELATED TO MACHINE-POSTING 


Per Cent of 
Businesses 
Assigning 
Clerical Duties the Duties 
1. General Clerical Work—Filing, 
Answering the Phone, Checking 
Prices, Looking Up Needed Infor- 
mation, Handling Mail, Receiving 
Visitors, 54.49% 
2. Operating Adding and Calculating 
4. Additional Manual Bookkeeping 26.42% 
5. Operating Billing Machines ..... 3.77% 


This analysis of the duties of book- 
keeping machine operators indicates 
that a course in machine-posting that 
is limited to training in posting to 
customers’ accounts will not qualify 
the trainee to fill the position of 
bookkeeping machine operator in the 
area covered by this study. It fur- 
ther points up the need for supple- 
menting the machine-posting course 
with training in adding and calculat- 
ing machine, clerical and/or secre- 
tarial practice, and a_ thorough 
grounding in basic bookkeeping prin- 
ciples. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


CCOUNTING systems are be- 
ing revolutionized. spot- 
light, of course, is taken by electronic 
computors and punched card equip- 
ment. While professional literature 
is full of articles on electronic ac- 
counting, a quiet revolution has taken 
place in the record keeping of smaller 
companies. By “smaller companies” 
we mean very small businesses with 
one girl in the office or with no cleri- 
cal employees except, perhaps, the 
owner’s wife on a part-time basis. 
The big changeover here is to peg- 
board accounting which cuts clerical 
work in half or even less, and very 
often means the difference between 
good records or no records at all ex- 
cept a corrugated carton full of paid 
out slips, cancelled checks, paid and 
unpaid bills, piled together in a state 
of complete disarray. 
Pegboard accounting got off to a 
slow start in the United States. De- 
signers of accounting systems in this 
country found a large market for 
accounting machines and, therefore, 
paid little attention to organizations 
which could not afford the capital 
outlay for bookkeeping machines, or 
did not have the volume of transac- 
tions which make machine accounting 
economically feasible. However, in 
European countries, where after 
World War I capital was scarce, peg- 
board systems found ready acceptance 
in the business community, because 
they required only a fraction of the 
cost of bookkeeping machines. 

What is pegboard accounting in 
contrast to machine accounting? In 
machine accounting several records 
are produced in one operation, and 
computations (usually additions and 
subtractions) are performed as the 
records are created. It is generally 
agreed that the time saved by simul- 
taneous production of several records 
outweighs the time saved by mechani- 
cal addition and subtraction. Para- 
Editor’s Note: Mr. Philip is a CPA and 
his article was originally published in the 


New Jersey CPA Journal which has given 
permission for this reprint in the JBE. 
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FIGURE 1—PAYROLL SYSTEM 


A—Pegboard. B—Payroll Journal for Pay 
Period. C—Individual Earning Record. 
D—Carbon Sheet between Journal and 
Individual Earning Record. E—Payroll 
Check with Spot Carbon in back of Stub 
at top. 


doxically, the high cost of the average 


bookkeeping machine is primarily 
caused by the various computing de- 
vices built into the machine. There- 
fore, it is only common sense to 
devise a system which produces sev- 
eral records at the same time and 
localizes errors so that they can easily 
be detected, but which dispenses with 
high cost precision machinery which 
requires trained operators and skilled 
servicemen, 
What is needed to produce several 
records at the same time is actually 
nothing but carbon papers, or spot 
carbonization, and forms which are 
printed in proper alignment, as well 
as a holding device which keeps the 
forms in place so that the writing on 
the original registers in its proper 
place on the other records. The most 
common of these devices is a board 
generally made of plastic or sheet 
metal with little pegs placed on the 
side or in the middle. The forms used 
have holes punched out which fit these 
pegs and, if the forms are put on the 
proper pegs, we have the perfect 
alignment needed. For best results in 
alignment, one should order these 


Manfred E. Philip 
Red Bank, New Jersey 


FIGURE 2—ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
SYSTEM 


A—Sales Journal (to be substituted by a 
Receipt Journal for recording Receipts). 
B—Accounts Receivable Ledger Card. C 
—cCustomers Statement with One-Time 
Carbon attached. D—Carbon between 
Ledger Card and Proof Journal. E—Peg- 
board. 


forms from the specialized manufac- 
turers rather than attempt to save 
pennies by ordering forms from local 
job printers. In some cases, even 
pegboards have been abolished by 
book binding methods. Here the re- 
cords which are to be produced to- 
gether are held in place by glue or 
by stitching with carbon interleaved. 


Payroll 

The most common application of 
pegboards occurs in connection with 
payrolls. (Figure 1) The three re- 
cords produced are the computation 
advice on the check (original), the 
payroll journal for the respective pay 
period (duplicate) and the individual 
earning record (triplicate). When 
the payroll journal crossfoots, we 
know that the deductions from gross 
wages subtract out correctly on each 
individual check and that all wages 
and withholdings are properly posted 
to the individual earning records, 
ready for the quarterly returns. Only 
counterbalancing errors would be de- 
tected on a payroll machine, while 
they would go unnoticed on a peg- 
board. A bookkeeping machine usually 
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“While professional literature is full 
of articles on electronic accounting, 
a quiet revolution has taken place in 
the record keeping of smaller com- 
panies.” 
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FIGURE 3—CASH DISBURSEMENT 
A—Pegboard. B—Check Register Left 
Side. C—Check Register Right Side. D— 
Accounts Payable Ledger Card. E—Check. 
Carbon Sheet between Check Register and 
Accounts Payable Ledger Card. (Line 
marked with asterisk on check spot car- 
boned in back). 


Illustrations Courtesy The C. E. Sheppard 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


linelocks if the crossfooter at the end 
of each transaction contains a reading 
other than zero and thereby brings 
the error immediately to the atten- 
tion of the operator, while on a peg- 
board, such error is not deteced un- 
til the payroll journal is totaled. In 
the rare case of counterbalancing er- 
rors, they would not show up until the 
individual earning records are totaled 
at the end of the quarter, unless of 
course, the short-changed worker 
complains first. Whenever an error is 
discovered, all three records must be 
changed—a_ procedure not always 
followed by inexperienced help. 
Therefore, in locating errors which 
the bookkeeper cannot find, it always 
pays to check all corrections on the 
journal sheets or any entry on the in- 
dividual earning record which does 
not appear as a carbon copy. 


Accounts Receivable 
Another popular application is an 
accounts receivable system (Figure 
2). Here we produce as original the 
statement for the customer, the ledger 
card as the second copy and a sales 
and cash receipt journal as the third 
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FIGURE 4—PURCHASE JOURNAL 


A—Pegboard. B—Purchase Journal. C— 
Accounts Payable Ledger Card. D—Re- 
mittance Advice with One-Time Carbon 
attached. E—Carbon between Purchase 
Journal and Accounts Payable Ledger 
Card. 


copy. As in machine accounting, the 
pick-up balances are written on the 
ledger card and the journal sheet. If, 
on totaling the journal sheet, the total 
of the previous balances plus the 
charges, minus the credits, equals the 
total of the new balances, we know 
that our accounts receivable ledger 
will agree with the control unless we 
made two counterbalancing errors or 
we copied the previous balance in- 
correctly. The bookkeeper should be 
trained to pick up her previous bal- 
ance in the adding machine first, make 
her entries simultaneously on the peg- 
board next and look up her previous 
balance again before she enters it on 
the board and the ledger card. If this 
procedure is followed, such wrong 
pick-ups which go undetected will be 
extremely rare. 

A special application of an accounts 
receivable system is the one provided 
for installment houses. Here the cus- 
tomer’s passbook is printed so that 
it corresponds to the ledger card and 
the journal, and as the clerk enters 
the transaction on the customer’s 
passbook, two more records are 
created. In some cases, the journal is 


set up on a continuous roll which is 
locked in a case. After the transaction 
is entered, the roll moves one notch 
and makes the entry inaccessible to 
the clerk. Only the proprietor or an 
employee not authorized to handle 
cash will total up the daily sheet and 
determine the amount of cash for 
which the cashier is accountable. 

One company has provided a 
special system for physicians with 
forms more nearly resembling the 
customery bills rendered by doctors 
and dentists. 

A great advantage of keeping ac- 
counts receivable on pegboards is 
that, just as on bookkeeping ma- 
chines, one can easily keep a master 
control card to which one posts in 
total all charges and credits. This en- 
ables the proprietor to watch his ac- 
counts receivable from day to day and 
forecast his cash receipts for the next 
month. 

While most forms of the journal 
sheet provide for carry-over of totals, 
many accountants prefer to set up a 
summary journal in which the daily 
totals are entered. The general ledger 
will then be posted from the summary 
journal. 


Cash Disbursement 
Like sales and cash receipts, re- 


cord keeping for cash disbursements 
offers many savings to the company 
which uses a pegboard. Generally 
when a check is written, the same in- 
formation has to be put down at 
least three times—once on the body 
of the check, once on the stub and 
once in the check register. A dis- 
bursement system (Figure 3) makes 
the use of the stub unnecessary be- 
cause the same writing which makes 
out the check produces the entry in 
the check register. Companies which 
still use an accounts payable ledger 
also enter the charge for the check 
on the ledger card in the accounts 
payable ledger. In some cases, the 
blank checks are pasted in a com- 
bination checkbook and check re- 
gister. Such a checkbook is of parti- 
cular value to accountants servicing 
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write-up clients. Time to write up the 
checkbook of a client can very seldom 
be billed at a proper fee. With that 
type of a checkbook the monthly 
write-up job begins with totaling the 
book instead of entering all checks 
from stubs, which more often than 
not are incorrectly filled out. 

In some cases the check is designed 
in such a manner that the name of 
the payee shows up at the place of 
the window of a window envelope. 
Such checks provide room for the 
full address and can be put in window 
envelopes for mailing. 


Voucher Register 

Pegboard accounting can be used to 
great advantage in connection with 
a voucher register. The voucher re- 
gister, the remittance advice and, if 
desired, an accounts payable ledger 
card can be produced in one writing 
(Figure 4). The offsetting debit can 
be distributed in columns, as in cus- 
tomary records. It is also possible to 
maintain in the general ledger only 
a few control accounts for purchases 
and expenses and enter on individual 
expense account cards the details of 
each charge. If later on it becomes 
necessary to get the details of a cer- 
tain expense account, such as repairs, 
the individual card does not just show 
a total which has to be analyzed by 
reference to books of original entry, 
but has all information available in 
one place. 

The foregoing are only a few in- 
stances in which pegboards have pro- 
vided a low cost system for récord 
keeping. Job costs for building con- 
tractors, inventory control records, 
combination records of accounts re- 
ceivable and accounts current for in- 


surance agents are other examples. 

At present, most pegboard systems 
are being sold directly by manufac- 
turers to the consumer. A few com- 
panies have tried distribution through 
retail stationers. However, at this 
time, each installation requires much 
service which many commercial sta- 
tioners are not equipped to provide 
and, for this reason, the practicing 
accountant should establish a work- 
ing relationship with the salesmen of 
the pegboard manufacturers, unless 
in his community there is a stationer 
who is really interested in the sale of 
pegboard forms. Many of these sales- 
men are excellent systems account- 
ants who can be of real assistance to 
our clients and to us. 


From Pegboard to Machine Accounting 

Like every method, pegboard ac- 
counting has its limitations. It is a 
handwritten record and, penmanship 
being a lost art, some of these hand- 
written records look atrocious. The 
fact that all computations have to be 
made mentally or on separate adding 
machines causes more errors than in 
the case of bookkeeping machines. 
The work on the pegboard generally 
is slower than work on bookkeeping 
machines, if there is sufficient work 
available to operate the machine 
serveral hours a day. 

Consequently, as the company 
grows and the volume of detail in- 
creases, there can come a time when 
it is advisable to switch from a peg- 
board to a machine. When this point 
is reached will depend on many 
factors as, for instance, the availabil- 
ity of trained operators, the quality 
and speed of repair service, capital 
available and other circumstances. 


OVER THREE MILLION IN COLLEGE 


Four percent more students this year 
than last have swelled total enrollments in 
institutions of higher education past the 3 
million mark, although our college-age 
population is at its lowest in 25 years. 
The number attending college for the first 
time is up 3 percent over last year, totaling 
745,000. 

This estimate of the 1957 college enroll- 
ment moves in the direction of realizing an 
Office of Education projection that college 
attendance will double in the next 13 years. 
With larger and larger proportions of our 
young people going to college, and with 
the influx of both “war” and “post-war 
babies” on the campus, college enrollments 
are likely to reach 3.5 million by 1960 and 
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at least 6 million in another 10 years. 

The office arrived at its estimates for 
fall 1957 by tabulating the first 65 percent 
of the returns to requests for enrollment 
data sent to 1,891 colleges and universities 
in continental United States, its territories 
and possessions. Last year’s estimates, sim- 
ilarly arrived at, were accurate to within 
0.3 percent for full enrollments and 1.6 
percent for first-time. 

Final report by the Office on enrollments 
in colleges and universities for the academic 
year 1957-58 will probably show higher 
figures than the final fall enrollment. In 
the past, the Office has found the academic- 
year enrollment to be at last 10 percent 
greater than the total fall enrollment. 


.. because 


they went 

to their doctors 

in time 
Many thousands of Americans are 
being cured of cancer every year. 
More and more people are going 
to their doctors in time. That is 
encouraging! 
But the tragic fact, our doctors tell 
us, is that every third cancer death 


is a needless death... twice as many 
could be saved. 


To learn how to head off cancer, 
call the American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or simply write to 
“Cancer” in care of your local 


Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 4 
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TRIED 


“Ask a businessman to 
come in and dictate...” 


| Blanche Hill 
Harlem High School 


Rockford, Illinois 


Transcription? “The fusion of the 
application of the student’s knowl- 
edge of shorthand, typewriting, 
spelling, grammar, and punctuation 
resulting in the development of a 


AVE you ever wished for just 

one new or different transcrip- 
tion technique? This article, which is 
the outgrowth of a survey of some 
current literature to determine some 
effective methods and techniques of 
teaching transcription, may help that 
wish come true. 

First, what is transcription? It can 
be defined as a fusion of the ap- 
plication of the student’s knowledge 
of shorthand, typewriting, spelling, 
grammar, and punctuation with the 
resultant development of new skills 
and abilities. As it is assumed that 
the student has mastered the skills 
needed for transcribing, no particular 
remedial techniques are included. 


Guided-Writing Method 
According to Katherine M. Sny- 
der,’ a good way to get the students 
started transcribing is to use short- 
hand “Guided-Writings.”” These writ- 
ings will help the students to adapt 
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new skill.” 


typewriting responses to shorthand 
symbols. Shorthand “Guided-Writ- 
ings” are merely an adaptation of the 
typing calling-the-throw drills and are 
given in the same manner. Start with 
fifteen-second throws increasing the 
time to one and two minutes. 

To use this approach to transcrip- 
tion, tell the beginners to insert paper 
into the typewriters setting marginal 
stops at 5 and 75 for pica and 5 and 
85 for elite machines. Double space 
the material. For the first few days 
use mimeographed shorthand notes. 
If this is not possible, the chalkboard 
may be used. At any rate, the notes 
are composed of frequently used 
phrases such as: from the, of the, 
in this, we can, in our, etc. 

Next, the students are told to keep 
their eyes ea the shorthand copy, 
space between the words, throw the 
carriage without looking at their 
typed copy, erase if an error is made, 


and stop when the bell rings. The 
writing time is one minute. Lucky is 
the teacher if every student in the 
class accomplishes on that first try 
everything he has been told! 

When the timer rings, transcribing 
stops and the papers are checked for 
errors. The rate of transcription 
should be indicated. To do this, the 
teacher may say that all who reached 
a particular phrase were transcribing 
at. a speed of twenty words in one 
minute. Other points can be an- 
nounced so that different rates can be 
computed. 

As soon as the speed of twenty 
words a minute has been attained 
by most of the class, set higher goals 
for faster transcribing of the phrases. 
All are expected to reach thirty 
words a minute on two-minute writ- 
ings. 

The next step in transcribing is to 
develop power to think words that 
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are not in the shorthand outlines. 
Examples of such phrases are: on 
the subject, in reference to the 
matter, or one of the best. This res- 
ponse is developed by using the same 
type of one- and two-minute guided 
writings. 

After this pretranscription presen- 
tation, pupils are ready to transcribe 
their own notes. Start this work with 
a list of easy phrases followed by a 
list of brief forms. 

Now the day has come to introduce 
a letter. About half the period is 
taken up with drill work, dictation, 
and reading. The letter to be tran- 
scribed is taken from the textbook. 
No attempt is made for letter style 
on this first letter, but it is timed. 

The following day the pupils bring 
to class materials such as letterhead 
paper, an eraser, notebook, and pen. 
A letter is dictated at 80 words a 
minute; but before any typing is 
done, the teacher indicates the let- 
ter style, punctuation, and machine 
adjustment. Again the timer is set for 
a transcribing speed of twenty words 
a minute. When the bell rings, all 
students stop whether or not they 
have completed the letter; the teacher 
reads the letter while the students 
check for errors. 

A drill assignment is made of 
phrases and words found in the letter 
to be dictated the next day. Again 
dictate a letter and follow the routine 
just outlined. If this procedure is fol- 
lowed, the average student will be 
writing mailable letters in about 
twelve forty-minute periods. 

As soon as the above goal is ac- 
complished, do the same thing with 
two letters. Then add an envelope 
and carbon copies. This same process 
is used for any new goal the teacher 
wants to accomplish, whether it is a 
transcribing speed of twenty-five 
words a minute for four mailable 
letters at 80 words a minute or the 
same speed at 100 words a minute 
dictation. Of course, the teacher may 
wish to modify or supplement this 
plan to fit her particular class to make 
for more efficient transcription. 


Dictate Instructions 


A different and novel way to start 
the first day of transcription is by 
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means of a talk. This talk by the 
teacher, suggests Ruth Gavin,’ gives 
general directions and information on 
how to set up a transcribing routine 
and is given as leisurely dictation. 
Rather than just listening to the in- 
structions, the students take the talk 
in shorthand. Later it is transcribed, 
but the transcript is not checked for 
a grade. In addition to taking ad- 
vantage of this listening time for ex- 
tra dictation, the students have a list 
of instructions to refer to until a 
transcription routine is established. 


Dictation "Off-the-Cuff" 


Another technique that might be 
used once a week, writes Dorothy 
Heit Clifford,’ is dictation without the 
stop watch. Dictate a quantity of 
short, easy letters in an informal 
continuous style. When transcribing, 
the students are allowed to make 
substitutions that do not change the 
meaning of the letter. Also, as many 
mailable letters as possible are to be 
completed within an allotted time. 
Envelopes are typed and placed with 
the correct letter. At the end of the 
allotted time, all letters are handed in 
and the mailable correspondence is 
signed by the teacher. Then it is re- 
turned for folding and insertion. 

There is an advantage to the above 
plan. It soon takes on the form of a 
contest not only with other students 
but each student soon learns to com- 
pete with his previous record. He also 
finds that the output of material de- 
pends not only on stenographic abi- 
lity but in the ability to speed up 
automatic operations such as insert- 
ing new papers, handling carbons, or 
pulling a letter from the machine. 

Clifford also suggests a second 
technique that will appeal to the 
students — “Live” dictation material 
for transcription. Merely collect a 
variety of circular letters and other 
business correspondence that is re- 
ceived in the mail. Ask the students 
to do the same. After the letters have 
been brought in, appraise them with 
the help of the students and make 4 
file for the acceptable ones. You have 
new material to use for your favorite 
method of teaching transcription. 

This class project provides the 
teacher not only with “live” dictation 


material but also familiarizes the 
class with different types of business 
letters, different sizes and colors of 
letterheads, a variety of names, and 
variations in arrangement. In some 
instances, the “live” material may 
produce a comparatively new voca- 
bulary. 


New Voices 
To give some realism to dictation 
and transcription try the “Swapping 
of Voices” technique which is best 
used in the final semester. Bernard 
Elliott Budish* says if there are other 
shorthand teachers in the school, ex- 


change classes with them occasion- 


ally. Even a part of a period will give 
students an idea of another’s voice 
and inflection. 

Ask a businessman from the com- 
munity to come in and dictate some 
of his actual correspondence to the 
class. Assign various teams to do the 
transcribing of the letters with the 
best trancripts to be taken later to the 
businessman for his signature. Of 
course, the letters will be mailed. 

One last teaching technique is the 
use of the transcribing machine. 
While it may be limited in usefulness 
as far as a number of students using 
it at the same time, it can be useful 
to take care of individual differences. 
Instead of transcribing directly from 
the belt or record, take the material 
in shorthand, then make a transcrip- 
tion. 

The methods and techniques sug- 
gested in this article have been used 
successfully by shorthand teachers in 
the teaching profession. It is not prob- 
able that a teacher can use everyone 
of these methods in her class, but she 
can weigh their merits, use those that 
fit into her classroom procedure, and 
adapt others to fit a particular situa- 
tion. 
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Student Teacher Demonstrating To One 
Of The Pupils In Class Correct Technique 


Vv 


Does classwork start on time? 
Does the lesson have a purpose? 
Are correct techniques stressed? 
Does the teacher demonstrate? 


ire other day. two members from 

the college observation class came 
over to observe the beginning type- 
writing class. They said that they 
were looking forward to the day when 
they would be doing their student 
teaching. They recognized that stu- 
dent teaching is a professional op- 
portunity for intimate contact with 
the learning process for which they 
were preparing themselves. They are 
interested in doing a good job, and 
as such, wanted to know what the su- 
pervisor looks for in prospective 
teachers when they are directing the 
learning activities in the typewriting 
class. Here is his answer: 


Does the Class Start to Work 
Immediately? 

When the pupils enter the class- 
room they are expected to go directly 
to their desks. Upon reaching their 
desks they are expected to start 
warming up for the work which is to 
follow. The page on which the 
warm-up materials appear is listed 
on the blackboard and the warm-up 
routine is firmly followed. 

The pupils’ entrance into the room 
is similar to what happens in a busi- 
ness office when the office workers en- 
ter. The office workers talk and laugh 
as they go to their desks, but they do 
not jump over desks, throw things 
around or yell at each other. The pu- 
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pils are expected to leave their ma- 
terials in good order at the end of 
the typing period. When they arrive 
for class the following day, each will 
begin to get out the materials needed 
for the new day’s work. The pupils 
should start the day’s work in a busi- 
nesslike manner. 


Does the Lesson Have 
A Purpose? 

Each day’s presentation should 
have a definite purpose and should be 
clear to both the class and the super- 
visor. The prospective teacher should 
always ask himself, “Are the goals 
clear and related to the work at 
hand?” Everyone knows that aims 
associated to the work at hand in- 
crease the probability that learning is 
more likely to take place. 

It is necessary to remember that a 
simple brief inclusive statement of 
purpose may suffice for some mem- 
bers of the class ; however, for most of 
the class, amplification will be neces- 
sary. Query the slower members of 
the class and satisfy yourself that the 
purpose is understood by them. 


Does the Teacher Demonstrate? 


The prospective teacher is fre- 
quently required to demonstrate new 
techniques. He has been informed 
that he does not have to type fast but 


TYPEWRITING 
CLASS 


Joe Przychodzin 


Supervisor of Business Education 
Student Teachers and a member of 
the Department of Teaching at Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 


he should be able to use correct tech- 
nique, especially in the presence of 
his pupils. 

Teachers who frequently demon- 
strate for their classes not only estab- 
lish themselves in the eyes of their 
class, but also clarify the purpose of 
the task. Individual demonstrations 
help to motivate the pupils as well as 
build interest in the work. 

Teachers should give their pupils 
an opportunity to try certain prob- 
lems on their own. After pupils have 
exercised their initiative in trying to 
solve the problem and after some dis- 
cussion, the teacher may then prefer 
to demonstrate the correct technique. 
Someone has said that the curse of 
the skill teacher is his insistence on 
having the learner do the right thing 
the first time. 

The teacher needs to work with in- 
dividual pupils to make sure that each 
is doing the process correctly and that 
each one understands why successive 
processes are necessary. 


Does the Teacher Use a Variety 
of Teaching Techniques? 

The proverb, “Variety is the spice 
of life,” is especially applicable in 
the typewriting classroom. The pros- 
pective teacher is informed that va- 
riety of instruction must be provided 
in practice material as well as variety 
of material. 
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We know that a pupil who is dis- 
interested, learns very little, and he 
also tends to become a disciplinary 
problem. 


Does the Teacher Stress Correct 
Technique? 

Prospective teachers should know 
that errors in typewriting are directly 
attributable to some flaw in technique. 
The supervisor informs the prospec- 
tive teacher that constant vigilance is 
necessary to avoid poor technique. 
At no time is a concerted effort made 
to stress speed or accuracy, but al- 
ways correct typewriting technique. 

Speed and accuracy in typewriting 
are solely a matter of thoughtful and 
well-directed practice. Therefore, 
our teaching and demonstration of 
correct typewriting technique will 
help eliminate errors is well as awk- 
ward movements, The aim is accept- 
able copy — copy witn corrected 
errors. 

Aside from correct typewriting 
technique, the prospective teacher 
must assist the pupils to learn to per- 
form certain operations with mini- 
mum loss of time. The pupil needs 
to learn how to control these opera- 
tive parts—shift key control, return- 
ing the carriage efficiently, space bar 
control, margin release, inserting and 
removing the paper correctly and tab- 
ulator control. 


Does the Teacher Do Floor Work? 


The prospective teacher must move 
around the room to observe pupils at 
work and correct faults in technique, 
except during timed writings. Teach- 
ers can correct very few incorrect 
typewriting techniques sitting in back 
or the front of the room. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is no teacher’s desk 
in our typewriting room. 

During the warm-up period the 
prospective teacher is expected to 
move quietly down the aisles, correct 
techniques, give suggestions, and as- 
sist pupils in evaluating their own 
work. The teacher must be actively 
engaged in supervising and directing 
practice activities—that is one of the 
reasons the teacher does not sit at a 
desk. We should remember that 
practice of and itself never made any- 
body perfect in anything. If that 
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were true, the more pages of long- 
hand that we wrote the better our 
penmanship would become. 

The pupils are interrupted any time 
an improper technique occurs (except 
during a timed writing). 

The supervisor carefully evaluates 
each movement of the prospective 
teacher to determine if he as a teacher 
is just moving around or if he is actu- 
ally making constructive suggestions 
to the pupils. In this way the super- 
visor can determine if the prospective 
teacher knows the correct techniques. 


Does the Teacher Make the 
Classroom Attractive? 

Everyday routines are important 
but sometimes overlooked by pros- 
pective teachers. 

The prospective teacher should see 
that no waste paper is left on the 
floor at the end of the class period. 
Not only does this add to the appear- 
ance of the room but it also helps re- 
lationships with the custodian. Type- 
writers should be centered and prop- 
erly covered, desks and chairs neatly 
arranged, shades properly adjusted, 
blackboards neatly cleaned, and the 
heating and ventilation equipment 


properly adjusted. Attractive bulle- 
tin boards should be up to date and 
appropriate to the work at hand. 

Certainly these are menial jobs, 
just plain good housekeeping that 
have to be done in school—all are part 
of the duties of every teacher. We 
should always give thoughtful con- 
cern and attention to ways in which 
the surroundings can be made more 
attractive for your class. 

Of course, good teaching involves 
much more than careful management 
of the classroom, but ordinarily the 
best teaching takes place in an orderly 
environment. Management of the 
classroom needs to be so well organ- 
ized that the work moves smoothly 
and without loss of time. 

These are but a few of the differ- 
ent things that the supervisor will be 
looking for in the typewriting class. 
He is interested in seeing the class 
start work immediately ; that the les- 
son has a purpose; that the teacher 
demonstrates ; that the teacher uses a 
variety of teaching techniques; that 
the teacher stresses correct typewrit- 
ing techniques; that the teacher does 
plenty of floor work and has an at- 
tractive classroom. 


the meaning 
behind the 


By Merle W. Wood 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Des Moines, lowa 


“PECUNIARY” 


pecus 
meant 
cattle 


Cattle were used in ancient times as money. When it was decided that 
cattle were too bulky to use as money small pieces of metal were imprinted 
with the image of a cow. Although cattle have little to do with it now our 
monitary interest in something is often referred to as a ‘'pecuniary" interest. 
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WANTED! 


GOOD OFFICE WORKERS 


Lois Helen Cole 
Coalinga College 
Coalinga, California 


“Large corporations, accountants 
merchants, lawyers—all are arriving 
at the ‘outbidding’ stage in acquir- 
ing workers for now and for the 


future.” 


OFFERS 


F you are teaching in a high school, 

college, or university business de- 
partment or school of business, you 
must have heard this expression in- 
numerable times: “We need a good 
office worker.” No doubt it has ranged 
from a request such as “Do you have 
anybody that might be interested in 
a part-time typing job?” to “We need 
a new partner in our accounting firm. 
Do you have a student, whom you 
would recommend, who will be grad- 
uating in the next year or so?” 

It has been predicted that there 
would be a shortage of office workers, 
such as typists, stenographers, filing 
clerks, accountants, bankers, insur- 
ance representatives, brokers, and ex- 
ecutives. The prediction has come to 
pass, and now the situation grows 
serious. Large corporations, account- 
ants, merchants, lawyers—all are ar- 
riving at the “‘outbidding”’ stage in ac- 
quiring workers for now and for the 
future. The students who are now in 
college are being watched as poten- 
tial workers. It is surprising how 
many business people will write or 
call the college business department 
and ask to be kept in mind as need- 
ing and wanting a particular account- 
ing, marketing, secretarial science, or 
general business major when he grad- 
uates. 

Business teachers must take steps 
to find and prepare a sufficient sup- 
ply of office workers to help meet this 
growing demand. First, it is neces- 
sary for us to know what these busi- 


ness men are looking for. Talent? 
Yes, but not primarily. Adjustabil- 
ity? Yes, very strongly. College 


training? Definitely. 


What connection is there between 
the demand for adjustability and col- 
lege training for office workers even 
above talent? As one business con- 
cern expressed it: “Give us students 
who have completed a degree in gen- 
eral business and who can be recom- 
mended by your department as pro- 
ficient in business training in general. 
That is all we ask; we can give them 
any specific training that they need 
to work for our concern.” They felt, 
as you can see, that the college degree 
gives an assurance of certain neces- 
sary characteristics and achievements, 
and that graduates of college or uni- 
versity business schools are usually 
sufficiently adjustable to fit into spe- 
cific training thereafter. 


Define Preparation 

There are many students from 
high school who do not go to college. 
Thousands settle for something less, 
such as the immediate job or a short 
refresher course. That may be a fine 
beginning, but the business men of to- 
day are asking for “good” office work- 
ers. That means more than some- 
body who can sit down and type a 
few sentences without making too 
many errors or who can take dicta- 
tion at a fair rate of speed. 

The “well-trained” office worker 

needs a college education, including 
a general educational background plus 
a major in the field of business. Every 
office worker should 
¢ Know how to type correctly, ac- 
curately, and efficiently. 
@ Have a basic understanding of eco- 
nomics, business law, and accounting. 
© Be proficient in the speaking and 
writing of English. 
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e Have training in the composition, 
organization, and arrangement of ac- 
ceptable business letters. 

@ Know some of the fundamentals of 
salesmanship. 

© Be acquainted with personnel man- 
agement procedures. 

© Be trained in the use of some office 
machines. 

© Be able to handle simple business 
mathematics problems. 

@ Have a well-rounded, general edu- 
cation. 

e Have experience in being an active 
member of college groups, college 
clubs, or projects. 

@ Become acquainted with the vari- 
ous offerings in the field of business 
and seek guidance in determining his 
individual interests. 

@ Be a specialist—trained to be an 
efficient accountant, secretary, filing 
clerk, manager, or a general business 
worker. 


Publicize Achievements 


What can business teachers do 
about the shortage of properly pre- 
pared office workers ? 

Publicity is an important element 
in the conquest of many a problem. 
We should let the public know about 
the successes of students trained in 
business. There was. the instance of 
the school in which the football team 
went to “finals” and was hailed all 
over the nation. At the same time in 
the same school, there was a typing 
student who won the state typewriting 
contest, and broke the records of all 
previous typing contestants. Her 
score in her class remained the record 
for a number of years. Did she get 
any publicity? Her teacher tried, but 
the student’s picture was almost ob- 
scured by the football publicity. Sev- 
eral of the football players received 
scholarships for their display of abil- 
ity. 

We can take a suggestion from the 
athletic departments: they brag about 
their successes; they get the public 
conscious of their stars; they are re- 
sponsible for many scholarships and 
much financial backing. Our business 
students can have the same good 
fortune if we will but advertise their 
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achievements. The “supply” will in- newspapers and magazines of the ac- 
crease if we will advertise the de- complishments of his students; he can 
mand. place the students in the kind of posi- 
The business teacher can advertise tions for which they are best fitted, 
by “selling” high school students on and then he can “follow-up” and see 
the necessity of going to college. what causes their successes or fail- 
After they get to college he can im- ures. 
prove instruction to make business The ad read: “Wanted: Good 
courses more attractive and effective; Office Workers” but it might well 
he can recognize individual differences have read, “Wanted: Help from 
and act as counsellor in fields of spe- Business Teachers in Providing Good 
cialization ; he can publish stories in Office Workers”. 


artyping artyping artyping artyping artyping artyping 
artyping artyping artyping artyping artyping artyping 


artyping e artyping 
artyping art yping artyping 
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artyping artyping artyping artyping artyping artyping 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Pauline Hubbard 
Malvern High School 
Malvern, Ohio 


8% 
 _ 
$83 33 000 34383 


By the wise choice of different letters, the typist was able to give a "third" dimension to this 
sampler-type design. The’ letters used included the x, 0, and |. The dark area (ribbon in the 
hair) was constructed by typing hundreds of hyphens close together vertically. The variable 
line spacer was used extensively. 

This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this 
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“Use Student Workers” 


|" is Monday morning. Lying on 
your desk are the following items 
which arrived in the morning mail: 
a letter which informs you that it is 
time for you to pay your annual dues 
to the treasurer of the local chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon, a circular which 
gives valuable information about a 
forthcoming regional convention, a 
memorandum from the school library 
which describes a new policy for book 
acquisitions, the weekly faculty bul- 
letin, a memorandum from the grad- 
uate school office, and a note from 
your department head. 

After you have perused this mate- 
rial, and after you have answered 
the items which require answers, 
what do you do with each of these 
pieces of mail? Where do you place 
the convention folder? Where do 
you file the notice of dues and your 
reply to that notice? Where do you 
keep memoranda from campus 
offices? When you read an article 
which will be of value to one of your 
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PROFESSOR, 
Are Your Files 


In Order 


Or In Chaos? 


Herbert M. Jelley 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 


“Some of us discovered that four ad- 
ditional file drawers presented four 
is more places where materials could 


get lost.” 


classes, where do you keep the copy 
that you rip from the magazine? It 
you allow these materials to “pile up” 
on one edge of your desk, or if you 
“shove” them into your top desk 
drawer, you are taking a big chance! 
These papers, which may later prove 
valuable to you, may be lost among 
the myriad of books, journals, papers, 
pamphlets, and the like. 

At our institution recently, each 
instructor was given an additional 
four-drawer file cabinet, complete 
with a lock, so that such things as 
letters, pamphlets, journal articles, 
and student records would not be 
lost. But some of us discovered that 
four additional file drawers presented 
four more places where materials 
could get lost. 


A System Is Needed 


Profits will accrue to the teacher 
who will establish a filing system 
which will enable him not only to file 


these materials quickly and easily, 
but also to locate the materials rapidly 
when they are needed. If it is agreed 
that establishing such a filing system 
is a rewarding venture, the problem 
which arises is that of choosing an 
effective method of indexing and filing 
the material. The method chosen 
should provide for: 

1. Ease and simplicity of opera- 
tion. An involved, complex method 
of cataloging will become such a bur- 
den that filing will not be kept up-to- 
date; and, as a result, the whole plan 
eventually will be abandoned. 

2. Flexibility. The professor's 
files may expand as new responsibili- 
ties are assumed. The filing system 
must provide for this expansion with- 
out requiring reorganization. 

3. Speed in locating material. In 
order to justify the time and effort 
required to place materials in the files, 
the files must be capable of yielding 
letters, bulletins and pamphlets in a 
nunimum amount of time. 
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The Numerical File 


One method which meets these re- 
quirements is a numerical filing sys- 
tem. First, a few broad classifica- 
tions are outlined and assigned a 
“tens” designator. For example, ar 
instructor who teaches office man- 
agement and introduction to business 
courses might use these classifica- 
tions : 


10 General Correspondence 

20 Campus Directives and Publications 
30 Professional Activities 

10 Faculty Meetings and Campus Com- 


mittees 

50 Class Lists—Attendance and Grade 
Reports 

60 Student Advisees File 


70 Teaching Materials 

80 Resource File for Office Management 

90 Resource File for Introduction to 
Business 


Following this, provision is made 
for first-step expansion by using the 
digits between the tens (units digits ) 
for up to nine subdivisions under each 
of the general classifications. In the 
preceding “tens” list, the broad area 
of professional activities is assigned 
file number 30; so, the digit 1 could 
be used for professional organiza- 
tions, 2 for papers or articles which 
have been published in professional 
journals, 3 for articles or papers in 
the process of being written, and 4 
for speeches which have been de- 
livered. After this expansion, the file 
code will be: 


30 Professional Activities 
31 Professional Organizations 
32 Articles and Papers Published in 
Journals 
33 Articles in Process for Profes- 
sional Journals 
34 Speeches 


Unlimited expansion can be pro- 
vided for by adding decimals. For 
example, if File 31, on professional 
organizations, has expanded to the 
point where further subdivision is 
needed, a decimal point and a num- 
ber to the right of the decimal point 
may be added. Thus: 


30 Professional Activities 
31 Professional Organizations 
31.1 National Office Management 
Association 
31.2 Society for the Advancement 
of Management 
31.3 National Business Teachers 
Association 
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Use Student Workers 

When no filing system has been 
established, it is often difficult, if not 
impossible, to assign to a student as- 
sistant the task of filing. Most teach- 
ers prefer to file their own materials 
so that filed items can be located 
readily. But when a numerical filing 
system is used, at least part of the 
filing work can be assigned confi- 
dently to student assistants. It would 
require but a small amount of effort 
to jot a file number on correspond- 
ence, bulletins, pamphlets, and the 
like, at the time they are received. 
Then, an assistant can place the ma- 
terials in the files. 


A Sampie Outline 


The outline which follows is de- 
signed for an instructor who teaches 
office management and introduction 
to business courses. Notice that File 
80 is a resource file for office manage- 
ment materials. If one of the jour- 
nals contained an article about office 
forms which might prove helpful in 
the future, it could be filed under 86. 
In a few years, the instructor will 
have an extremely valuable reservoir 
of materials in the resource section of 
his files. 


10 General Correspondence 

11 Campus Correspondence 
11.1 Department Head 
11.2 Dean’s Office 
11.3 Registrar’s Office 
11.4 Graduate School Office 
11.5 President’s Office 
11.6 Library 
11.7 Campus Book Store 

12 Outside Correspondence 
12.1 Publishing Company A 
12.2 Publishing Company B 
12.3 Independent Book Stores 


20 Campus Directives and Publications 


21 Registration Materials-—catalogues, 
class schedules, etc. 

22 Faculty-Staff Directory 

23 Faculty Handbook and Supple- 
ments 

24 Weekly Faculty Bulletins 

25 Student Directory 


30 Professional Activities 
31 Professional Organizations 
31.1 National Office Management 
Association 
31.2 Society for the Advancement 
of Management 
31.3 National Business Teachers 
Association 
31.4 Delta Pi Epsilon 
31.5 American Association of 
University Professors 


32 Articles in Professional Journals 

33 Articles in Process for Profes- 
sional Journals 

34 Speeches 


40 Faculty Meetings and Campus Com- 
mittees 
41 Notes, Department Meetings 
42 Notes, College Faculty Meetings 
43 Curriculum Committee 
44 Guidance Committee 


50 Class Lists — Attendance and Grade 
Records 
51 Current Classes (Folders arranged 
numerically by course no.) 
52 Previous Classes (Folders 
ranged by course no. and by date) 


> 


60 Student Advisees File 


Teaching Materials 

71 Lecture Notes and Course Out- 
lines 

72 Examinations 

73 Samples of Outstanding Term Pa- 
pers and projects 

74 Bibliographies for Courses 

75 Audio-Visual Aids — Lists of 
Films, Sources of Materials 


80 Resource File for Office Management 
81 The Function of Office Manage- 
ment 
82 Organization of Office Personnel 
82.1 Organizational Plans 
82.2 The Position of Office Work- 
er 
83 Physical Facilities 
83.1 Location of Office and Office 
Building 
83.11 Office Space Consider- 
ations 
83.12 Considerations in Build- 
ing Designs 
83.13 Participation in Build- 
ing Planning 
83.2 Office Layout 
83.3 Office Furniture and Equip- 
ment 
83.4 Environment of Office 
83.41 Office Lighting 
83.42 Air Conditioning 
83.5 Office Machines and Office 
Automation 
84 Office Services 
85 Methods Analysis 
86 Office Forms 
87 Office Standards 
87.1 Time Standardization and 
Measurement of Work Vol- 
ume 
87.2 Office Production Control 
87.3 Quality and Cost Control 
88 Personnel 
88.1 Employment Procedure 
88.2 Training and Developing Of- 
fice Employees 
88.3 Compensation of Office Em- 
ployees 
88.4 Personnel Records 
88.5 Collective Bargaining 
89 Sources of Information on Office 
Management 


90 Resource File for Introduction to 
Business 
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The Logic Drawing 
Inferences From 
Research Data 


. there are certain key features of 
interpreting and evaluating research 
findings that appear to be persistently = 
misunderstood not only by critics of 


the research, but also by the researchers a 7 F 


themselves.” 


Leonard J. West 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


HE amount of research in business 

education has been increasing in 
recent years. More of it is finding 
its way (in brief, summary form at 
least) into the mainstream of peri- 
odicals read by large numbers of busi- 
ness teachers. Yet, there are certain 
key features of interpreting and eval- 
uating research findings that appear 
to be persistently misunderstood not 
only by critics of the research, but 
also by the researchers themselves. 
Some clarification on these persistent 
misunderstandings may, perhaps, be 
helpful. 

The first thing to recognize is that 
practically all research involves mak- 
ing measures on a sample of some 
kind and drawing inferences about a 
larger group on the basis of findings 
from the sample. With hardly any ex- 
ceptions, it is flatly impossible or pro- 
hibitively expensive or unnecessarily 
wasteful to collect all the possible ob- 
servations relevant to answering any 
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particular question. First, several 
terms will be define, and then the 
basic notions involved in sampling 
and in drawing inferences from 
samples will be discussed. 


Samples and Populations— 
Statistics and Parameters 

A population (sometimes called a 
universe) refers to all conceivable ob- 
servations relating to some particu- 
lar question. The term refers to ob- 
servations, not to people. Thus the 
heights of all Americans constitute 
a population of heights; the incomes 
of all American families constitute a 
population in incomes; the attitudes 
of Americans toward desegregation 
constitute a population of attitudes. 

When there is no possibility of 
misunderstanding, however, we fre- 
quently refer to persons or things 
rather than to observations about 
these persons or things. Thus, an 
experimenter might wish his research 
to apply to all beginning, typists and 
refer to a population of begining 
typists when he really means a popu- 
lation of observations about these 


typists—for example, their perform- 
ance under a given set of conditions. 
Or a questionnaire might be sent to 
high school principals. We might 
speak of a population of high school 
principals when we mean a popula- 
tion of answers to certain questions 
by high school principals. Or we 
might wish to know the ages of type- 
writers used by the Federal govern- 
ment and speak of a population of 
typewriters when we mean a popu- 
lation of observations about the ages 
of these typewriters. 

The true value in the population 
for any specified item is called a 
parameter. (For example, if it were 
possible to measure the heights of 
all adult American males, the aver- 
age of all these heights would be 
called the parameter for height among 
adult American males.) The esti- 
mate of this parameter furnished by 
the corresponding sample value is 
called a_ statistic. The purpose of 
much research is the estimating of 
population parameters from sample 
statistics. For example, the mean 
height of a sample of one hundred 
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randomly selected adult American 
males might be 69.5 inches. By ap- 
propriate statistical manipulations 
and inferences we determine with 
what degree of confidence we can as- 
sert that the parameter in the entire 
adult male population is 69.5 inches 
(a point estimate) or that it lies with- 
in a specified range around 69.5 
inches (an interval estimate ). 


Representative Samples 

Since it is virtually never possible 
to collect data on entire populations- 
yet we wish our research results to be 
as broadly generalizable: (and thus 
useful) as possible—we must neces- 
sarily deal with a sample from some 
specified population and generalize 
about the population on the basis of 
findings from the sample. Accord- 
ingly, we wish our sample to be rep- 
resentative of the specified popula- 
tion, 

While there is no method of sampl- 
ing that will guarantee representa- 
tiveness, we can move in a direction 
that will maximize the chances of 
representativeness and make the odds 
in favor of an_ unrepresentative 
sample very small. We do this by se- 
lecting our sample in such a manner 
that every item in the population has 
an equal chance of appearing in the 
sample. This process is known as 
pure random sampling. (There are 
additions to this process which will 
be referred to later.) Randomness 
describes the sampling process, not 
the data in the sample. And random 
does not mean aimless or haphazard 
but, rather, selection in such a way 
that the laws of probability may be 
applied. It is precisely because draw- 
ing inferences about 
makes use of the laws of mathemati- 
cal probability that randomness in 
sampling is essential. Unless sampl- 
ing is, at some stage in the selection 
process, random, there is no way to 
draw inferences about a population. 
We shall return to this point later. 

Random events, however, are sub- 
ject to fluctuation. If we toss a fair 
coin we expect it to fall heads fifty 
per cent of the time and tails the other 
fifty per cent of the time. Yet, a first 
set of ten tosses might result in six 
heads, four tails; a second set in two 
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heads, eight tails; a third set in five 
heads, five tails; a fourth set in seven 
heads, three tails, and so on. In 
tosses of ten pennies, however, we 
get more fluctuation around the ex- 
pected value of fifty per cent than if 
we were to toss one hundred pennies. 
In turn, a thousand tosses would give 
results closer to the theoretical fifty 
per cent than would one hundred 
tosses. These examples illustrate the 
Law of Large Numbers, which says 
that an improbable occurrence be- 
comes less probable of occurrence as 
the number of observations increases. 
In other words, rare occurrences are 
more likely to show up in small sam- 
ples than in large ones; you can occa- 
sionally get eight heads in ten tosses 
of a coin, but there is very little 
chance of eighty heads turning up in 
one hundred tosses. 

This brief digression into a 
mathematical notion has been made 
because it has to do with the question 
of how large a sample an investigator 
should have and with a common mis- 
conception about small samples. 
Variations and fluctuations inhere in 
randomness itself. What increase in 
sample size does is to decrease the 
fluctuations due to randomness in it- 
self. 

Sheer sample size, however, is no 
guarantee of representativeness. Er- 
rors due to non-randomness have as 
much effect on large as on small 
samples. The utter fiasco of the Liter- 
ary Digest presidential poll of 1936 is 
the classic example. The prediction 
of a victory for Landon over Roose- 
velt was based on over two million 
cases, but the cases were drawn from 
a particular segment of the American 
voting population rather than from 
the voting population at large. 

Let it be clear, then: we want ran- 
domness (a) as a safeguard against 
a biased selection of a sample and 
(b) so that we may apply the laws 
of mathematical probability on which 
inferences about populations 
but that (c) once the selec- 
tion process is a random one, we want 
large numbers in order to reduce the 
of ran- 
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sample. 


The chief aid toward representa- 
tiveness in a sample is some know- 
ledge of the relevant characteristics 
of the population from which we are 
sampling. If we were surveying 
academic salaries in higher educa- 
tional institutions and there were rea- 
sons to believe that salaries varied 
with size of school as well as with 
academic rank, we might divide our 
population into sub-groups or strata 
based on academic rank and on enroll- 
ment and sample at random from 
within each stratum. This would be 
an example of stratified random 
sampling. If it is suspected, for ex- 
ample, that some method of instruc- 
tion whose merits we are interested 
in testing has differential effects on 
learners at different levels of gen- 
eral ability, we would divide our 
learners into strata based on intelli- 
gence and select at random from 
which each stratum. Further, if we 
know the proportions in which each 
stratum occurs in the population, we 
can select proportionally in our 
Thus, we might select two- 
thirds of our sample at random from 
among those with I.Q.’s of 85-115, 
one-sixth at random from among 
those with I.Q.’s below 85, and the 
remaining sixth at random from 
among those with I.Q.’s above 115. 
This would be an example of propor- 
tional, stratified, random sampling. 
Note carefully, however, that the final 
step in the selection process is a ran- 
dom one. 

There are still other types of ran- 
dom samples, but proportionality and 
stratification appear to be most ap- 
plicable to the kinds of research done 
in business education. Also, the par- 


‘ticular techniques or mechanics of 


selection will not be men- 
tioned. They have been adequately 
treated elsewhere,’ and this discus- 
sion is devoted not to techniques but 
to the clarification of basic concepts. 

The foregoing examples are not 
idle ones; they serve to illustrate the 
whole logic of drawing inferences 


random 


One of the finest introductory texts which has 
come to this writer’s attention is Statistics: A New 
Approach, by W. A. Wallis and H. V. Roberts, 
published by The Free Press, Glencoe, Illincis, in 
1956, It contains extraordinarily lucid explanations 
of key concepts as well as basic techniques without 
requiring any previous mathematical or statistical 
knowledge. 
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about populations from samples. If, 
for example, there is something about 
vocational schools and _ vocational 
school students which might be ex- 
pected to make research results differ- 
ent in such schools from those from 
the same sort of research done in 
academic high schools, then results 
may not apply to all high school stu- 
dents, but only to vocational school 
students or only to academic school 
students, as the case may be. Simi- 
larly, the average salary of secre- 
taries in the United States cannot be 
estimated legitimately by polling those 
who happen to subscribe to Today's 
Secretary. gross overestimate 
would undoubtedly result because 
subscribers to a trade magazine are 
very likely a rather select group. 

Therefore, the findings about sal- 
aries from an appropriate sample of 
those who subscribe to Today's Sec- 
retary could be generalized to that 
sub-population consisting of all secre- 
taries who subscribe to that publica- 
tion; but it could not be inferred that 
the sample data apply to a population 
of salaries for all employed secretar- 
ies in the United States. 

This suggests, incidentally, one of 
the serious difficulties with mailed 
questionnaire surveys. There must 
be some way to determine whether 
or not those who respond are, indeed, 
like those who fail to respond. It is 
well established that, typically, non- 
respondents do differ from respond- 
ents in ways relevant to the purposes 
of the questionnaire. 


Statistical Significance 


Let us return for a moment to a 
most important point which was only 
briefly mentioned earlier; namely, 
that the primary reason for random- 
ness in sampling is that if, and only 
if, selection is random do the laws of 
mathematical probability on which 
all statistical inference is based apply. 
This leads to the notion of statistical 
significance and to the fact that it con- 
sists, in essence, of determining 
whether research results could have 
arisen from the chance fluctuations 
and variations which characterize 
random samples. Dice throwing is 
a commonly used and convenient 
illustration. We know that a pair of 
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dice can fall in 36 different ways and 
that 6 of these ways will give a total 
of seven on the two die faces; con- 
sequently, we are prepared to give 
exactly five-to-one odds against a 
seven resulting when a pair of dice is 
thrown (there are six combinations 
of die faces totalling seven, and 
thirty combinations totalling not- 
seven). We are able to calculate 
these odds because we know that for 
any throw of a die any of the six 
faces has as much chance to turn up 
as any other die face. 

But if one or both of the dice were 
“loaded,” so that on any given throw 
each of the six faces on the die did 
not have an equally good chance to 
turn up, we would have what is called 
bias—and unless we knew exactly the 
manner in which the die or dice were 
biased, there would be no way to cal- 
culate the probabilities for each par- 
ticular total occurring when the pair 
of dice were thrown. The “unless” 
clause in the preceding sentence is 
important; for, basically, randomness 
does not require equal probabilities, 
but only known probabilities. If we 
know that a die is loaded so that it 
will fall on some particular face two- 
sixths instead of one-sixth of the 
time, we can quote odds accordingly. 

Now it happens that the only prob- 
abilities that are known are those as- 
sociated with random events. Sta- 
tistical significance is a matter of de- 
termining probabilities for the sta- 
tistics arising from random samples: 
for example, of determining the odds 
for (or against) a difference of eight 
words per minute in an experiment 
on typing speed being one that could 
arise from the fluctuations intrinsic 
to random sampling. Therefore, un- 
less sampling is random, there is no 
way to determine the probabilities for 
research data, no standard against 
which research results can be eval- 
uated, no way in which inferences 
about a population from sample data 
can be drawn. 


A statement which reads that 
some sample statistic is significant 
at the five per cent level (or at the 
.05 level), simply means that there 
are five chances in one hundred 
that it could have arisen from 


sampling fluctuations. Conversely, 


there are ninety-five chances in 
one hundred that it did not arise 
from random variability in sam- 
pling but, instead, (assuming, for 
the sake of illustration, an experi- 
mental study) from the experi- 
mental manipulations either delib- 
erately or unwittingly introduced 
by the investigator. With one chance 
in twenty of being wrong, it is said 
that the result is a reliable one, a de- 
pendable one, a real one—rather than 
one that could have arisen from the 
fluctuations inherent in random 
samples. Another way to interpret 
this finding in terms directly relating 
to samples and populations (again 
assuming an experimental compari- 
son of methods of instruction) would 
be that the chances are nineteen in 
twenty that the samples representing 
each of the methods are not drawn 
from the same population—but that 
two different populations, two dif- 
ferent parameters, are involved. To 
put it still another way, one could 
say that the observed result is of a 
size that could arise by chance in not 
more than five per cent of such 
samples if the real difference in the 
population were zero. Accordingly, 
one concludes that the difference 
(between the methods, say) is not 
zero. 


One last point may be made to 
clarify a common misconception 
about sample size. As already men- 
tioned, larger numbers give better 
estimates of population values, but 
they have nothing whatever to do 
with representativeness. Larger num- 
bers increase the precision of a meas- 
ure; they do not affect its relevance. 
Relevance or representativeness in a 
sample is entirely a function of the 
method of selecting the sample, and 
not of sample size. The Bureau of 
the Census gets adequate estimates 
of the income of more than 46 mil- 
lion American families from data 
collected on only 25,000 families; 
Dr. Gallup is reputed to achieve re- 
liable measures of American atti- 
tudes on certain kinds of questions 
by interviewing only 400 carefully 
selected persons. 

When it comes to determining 
whether research data have statistical 
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significance, sample size is taken into 
account; for statistical significance 
is entirely a matter of the size of 
some value in relation to the number 
of cases on which it is based and to 
the variability of the measures on 
these cases. In general, the smaller 
the number of cases on which some 
value is based, the larger the value 
has to be to reach whatever level of 
statistical significance is desired. A 
sample statistic significant at the .05 
level in a 20-man experiment or a 
20-man survey is exactly as de- 
pendable as one at the .05 level in a 
20,000-man experiment or survey. 
In fact, we might be even more im- 
pressed by the smaller sample exactly 
because it is harder to attain statisti- 
cal significance in a small sample. 

It may be repeated: representative- 
ness is a function of the method of 
sampling, not of sample size. It is 
when we raise the question of how 
precisely some sample statistic esti- 
mates the population parameter that 
sample size enters the picture. Pro- 
vided the method of sampling is ran- 
dom, we do not question small 
samples because we feel them to be 
unrepresentative, but because the 
resulting estimates of population 
parameters may be quite wide of the 
true value, 

One illustration should clarify this 
point. Suppose we wish to test the 
hypothesis that men are taller than 
women and wish to know what the 
size of the difference in height is. 
Assuming randomness in the sam- 
pling, if there is a_ statistically 
significant difference in samples of, 
say, twenty men and twenty women, 
we are just as certain about the 
existence of a difference as if the 
sample had consisted of 10,000 men 
and 10,000 women. But if the size 
or amount of the difference in the 
larger experiment were, say, four 
inches, we would be more certain 
that this was the population para- 
meter for difference in height than if 
the four-inch difference turned up in 
a 40-person sample. More accurately, 
the interval estimate for the mean 
difference in height between men and 
women would be narrower in the 
large than in the small sample, thus 
furnishing a more precise estimate. 
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typewriter 
mystery 


This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct a 
design on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter, space down 7 single spaces from 
the top, set side margins for a 66-space line and begin typing, line by line, Symbols: 
"5$" means strike "$" five times; "2sp" means strike space bar two times; etc. 
Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 


1—37sp, 1$ 

2—36sp, 2$ 

3—29sp, 7$, Isp, 1$ 

4—2é6sp, 9$, 2sp, 1$ 

5—25sp, 11$, Isp, 1$ 

6—36sp, 2$ 

7—20sp, 4$, 3sp, 1$, 10sp, 1$ 

8—19sp, 9$, 10sp, 1$ 

9—23sp, 5$, 10sp, 1$ 
10—26sp, 2$, 11sp, 1$ 
11—28sp, 1$, 10sp, 2$ 
12—28sp, 3$, 7sp, 4$ 
15—28sp, 3$, Isp, 10$ 
16—27sp, 1$, Isp, 1$, Isp, 1$, Isp, 13$ 
17—27sp, 1$, Isp, 1$, 2sp, 19$ 
18—27sp, 1$, Isp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, Isp, 20$ 
19—2é6sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 2sp, 23$ 
20—2é6sp, 1$, 3sp, 1$, 3sp, 23$ 
21—21sp, 16$, 4sp, 1$, 5sp, 1$, Isp, 8$ 
22—24sp, 21$, 3sp, 9$ 
23—24sp, 1$, Isp, 23$, Isp, 1$, 3sp, 2$ 


24—23sp, 1S, 2sp, Isp, 2S, Isp, 1$ 
25—22sp, 1$, 4sp, 31$ 
26—22sp, 1$, 4sp, 32$ ' 


1$, 5sp, 33$ 

28—21sp, 1$, 2sp, 5$, 4sp, 1$, 8sp, 1$, Isp, 18$ 

29—19sp, 20S, 3sp, 1$, 4sp, 16$ 

30—20sp, 3sp, 14$ 

31—17sp, 48$ 

32—14sp, 51$ 

33—12sp, 54$ 

34—9sp, 57$ 

35—7sp, 20$, 3sp, 36$ 

36—12sp, 14$, 4sp, 11sp, 4$ 

37—12sp, 13$, 5sp, 10$, 3sp, 3$, 3sp, 1$, 2sp, 8$, 4sp, 1$ 

38—1 Osp, 15$, 4sp, 8$, Ssp, 1$, 4sp, 11$ 

39—7sp, 3S, 7sp, 8$, 4sp, 3$, 3sp, 3$, 7sp, 15$ 

40—10sp, 1$, 11sp, 2$, 4sp, 2$, 6sp, 2$, 7sp, 14$ 

41—11sp, 4$, Isp, 9$, 3sp, 5$, Isp, 17$ 

43—19sp, 38$ 

44—19sp, 37$ 

45—15sp, 1$, 3sp, 36$, 2sp, 2$ 

46—1 3sp, 2S, Isp, 2S, 2sp, 34S, 2sp, 1$, 2sp, 1$ 

47—5sp, 2$, Isp, 2$, Isp, 2$, 5sp, 1$, 7sp, 2$, Ysp, 1$, 3sp, 18, 5sp, 3$, 4sp, 
2$, Isp, 1$, Isp, 3$ 

48—5$, 7sp, 4S, 3sp, 6$, 5sp, 6$, 5sp, 2$, 6sp, 2$, dsp, 6$ 

49—7sp, 6$, 5sp, 15S, 4sp, 2S, 4sp, 8$ 

50—4sp, 2$, 6sp, 3$, 3$, 7sp, 5$, 2sp, 2$, 7sp, 6$ 

51—5sp, 2$, Ssp, 2$, 14sp, 2$, 5sp, 2$, Ssp, 1$, 6sp, 3$ 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine. 
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Fast Can You 


TYPE? 


“With electric and electronic machines increasing ‘natural’ speed, I believe 
the greatest contribution a teacher can make is to teach good work habits 
along with those skills which create overall efficiency. Speed will come 


Henrietta H. Crouch 
Griswold Institute 
Cleveland, Ohio 


E had finished an advanced typing 

course with a speed of 80 words 
per minute. Naturally, when he ap- 
plied for a summer job in his Alma 
Mater, he was grabbed up fast and the 
personnel director was happily wait- 
ing to be congratulated. They had 
had to hire some fairly poor typists in 
the past. 

The young man’s first assignment 
Was some advertising copy which he 
finished creditably well. After all, at 
80 words per minute, straight copy is 
a snap. Then there came a series of 
tabulated statistical reports, each a 
rough draft. For a competent typ- 
ist, each represented about an hour’s 
work. One was delivered to the office 
manager after two hours, and what a 
mess! Margins were uneven, no ef- 
fort had apparently been made to cen- 
ter any of the titles, the figures were 
not in line, the lines of explanation 
ran over into the figures’ column. 
The manager was more than annoyed. 
After all, one of their own top stu- 
dents ! 


WPM—the Be-All and End-All 

As a commercial teacher in an adult 
high school, I am quite accustomed to 
new students boasting, “I can type 
so-many words per minute!” It 
seems to be the end-all of any typing 
ability. Our serves adults 
whose high-school education was in- 
terrupted in years past. Some will 
go on to college and need typing only 


school 
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naturally.” 


as an accessory tool. Others will need 
it in their business career. Some are 
raw beginners who never handled a 
typewriter. Others have had typing 
in the dim past for one, two, or more 
semesters. But the “words per min- 
ute” represents the golden goal for 
99 percent. 

Yet in how many offices are the typ- 
ists given straight copy? Is it not 
rather a series of office forms. which 
must be evolved from some rough 
copy’ Even in large offices where 
the work is specialized, the typist is 
still required to do: envelopes, re- 
ports, sales forms, bills of lading, ete. 
from lists or copy that leaves the final 
arrangement up to the worker. And 
when typing college term papers or 
theses, are they not usually geared to 
certain measurements and format ? 

A teacher in a business college in 
our city told me, “I must bring them 
up to 60 words per minute, or they 
can’t get their diploma!” In a pub- 
lic high-school which has served as 
a pattern for others, the grades are 
given according to an involved speed 
chart: “50 wpmn, 5 errors, 90% ; 45 
wpmn, 10 errors, 80% and so on up 
and down the scale-of w.p.m. with 
variations of errors. 


Business Practice 
I decided to find out what the busi- 
ness world was doing. All of the 
employment agencies in our city test 
the applicant on straight copy: so- 


many-words a minute, so many er- 
rors. The state (free) agency offers 
spelling and indexing tests besides. 
The Civil Service offers the straight 
copy plus a “General Abilities” test 
which includes: spelling, reading, 
meaning of words. Two large firms 
who gave straight-copy to their pros- 
pective stenographers or dictating 
machine operators seemed anxious to 
relate the results to every-day work. 
Instead of figuring up net words a 
minute, the errors were considered in 
proportion to gross words and these 
totals, in turn, were applied to busi- 
ness letters of varying lengths. Thus, 
3 errors ina gross of 150 words could 
mean that the applicant could type a 
medium-length letter (150 words) 
with three errors, or approximately 
two short letters with three errors. 


Speed—One Part of Skill Development 

In the teaching of typing, I do not 
think for a moment that speed should 
be neglected, but I firmly believe it 
should be given a proportionate place 
and not to be the main objective. Al- 
so, that it will be in proportion to the 
student’s general learning ability. In 
six months, one of my students whose 
grades are generally in the 90's, at- 
tained a speed of 45 net words a min- 
ute. Another, whose abilities are 
graded in the 70's, made about 22. 
Since our classes are small, they were 
both given individual attention; both 
were exposed to the same drills, ex- 
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ercises and assignments. However, 1 
can say that both knew how to type a 
manuscript with footnotes, make out 
a tabulated report from rough copy, 
arrange business letters of varying 
lengths and styles. The only differ- 
ence was that where one could type 
two pages, the other would type only 
one. 

In the last semester (of three 
months) I made particular note of 
three students whose speed ability 
was particularly low for registrants 
of a course in Typing II: 4 typed 7 
net words a minute; B, 7 nwam; C, 11 
nwam. When they finished the term, 
A was typing 29 nwam; B, 16 nwam; 
C, 24 nwam. Obviously; A had made 
the greatest improvement. But the 
scholastic average of A is 95, B 75, 
C. 82. Part of their final test con- 
sisted of a tabulated report. In an 
hour’s time, 4 and C finished. B 
took one hour and fifteen minutes. 
The numerals included Arabic and 
Roman, with titles on two half-levels. 
His was without error, ruled flawless- 
ly. The others had some erasures and 
a few minor errors in ruling which, in 
a practical situation, would be accep- 
table. However, if B were competing 
merely on speed, he would be com- 
pletely disqualified. And all three 
would be unacceptable according to 
the present standards of rating ‘‘quali- 
fied” typists on “at least 45 words a 
minute.” Incidentally, all three took 
typing merely for personal reasons, 
not as a career. 

I also believe that speed comes 
with practice and especially with repe- 
tition of similar terms, formats, ar- 
rangements, if the student is secure 
in knowing what is to be done and 
how it is to be done. I am certain 
that the young man with the speed of 
80 net words a minute could have fin- 
ished the above report, on which my 
students were tested, in about 25 min- 
utes if his training had included other 
skills besides “straight” typing. 

With electric and electronic ma- 
chines increasing “natural” speed, I 
believe the greatest contribution a 
teacher can make is to teach good 
work habits along with those skills 
which create overall efficiency. The 
speed will come naturally. 
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TEACHING 
ENGLISH 


“In aiming for the sky, you will but hit the 


treetops,’ so high standards are essential.” 
) 


URPRISE your students. Busi- 

ness English need not be a monot- 
onous assignment of letters. Indeed, 
such letters need not be preceded by 
a boring repetition of the parts of 
speech, rules of punctuation, and 
rules of composition. Of course a 
student must know when to use the 
plural number of a noun or the future 
perfect tense of a verb; however, with 
careful marking of incoming letters, 
a teacher can awaken learnings al- 
ready repeated many times in the 
past. 

Most or all business teachers agree 
that business English should be 
taught, if possible, in the typewriting 
room. With typewriters at hand, stu- 
dents not only type finished products 
but also compose and record original 
thoughts. Truly, the class takes on a 
businesslike appearance. 


Class Projects 


Composition can be a class project 
occasionally if the teacher provides 
the reason for a letter and asks the 
class for suggestions which she 
writes on the blackboard. Of course, 
some suggestions will be voiced which 
will be unusable. Discussion by the 
students and the teacher will (1) 
help the responding individual to gain 
insight into his failings and (2) 
bring about the composition of the 


letter. When commendable sentences 
are given, the teacher can write them 
on the blackboard; the students can 
type at their machines as the letter 
progresses. 

When it is not desired that a type- 
written copy be made of such a com- 
posed letter, the typewriting activity 
may be eliminated. Chairs can be 
drawn informally in a semi-circle in 
front of the blackboard. With books 
in hand and a letter to be written, 
ideas can be expressed, discussed, re- 
vised, and the final letter composed on 
the blackboard. As one good act be- 
gets another, one beautiful, original 
expression begets another. This is but 
another way of taking advantage of 
the “brain-storming”’ technique. 

In assigning a particular type of 
letter, the teacher can add that in a 
week’s time or so all students should 
prepare and run a stencil for the as- 
signed letter. This is a good office 
practice experience as well as an easy 
method of making everyone’s letter 
available to all the class members. 
Reading and discussing the letters in 
class should prove profitable not only 
to the writers but also to the class. 
The writers have a chance to hear the 
opinions of many persons, although 
they are inexperienced critics. Class 
members have an opportunity to be 
motivated, to hear colorful expres- 
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sions, and to gain ideas from the let- 
ters that are read. Good students de- 
light in the recognition of fellow stu- 
dents; poor students, always groping 
for better ways of expression, hear 
the many phrases and wordings that 
they could have used in the same situ- 
ation. 

Composed letters can also be ex- 
changed among the members of the 
class. Each student takes the letter 
given to him, allows to stand what he 
considers satisfactory, but alters what 
he believes unsatisfactory. Thus, a 
second letter, based on the first re- 
sults. The teacher’s checking follows. 
She examines and comments on both 
letters and hands them back to the in- 
dividual who did the revising. Upon 
noting the teacher’s remarks on both 
letters, the reviser then passes the let- 
ters to the first writer. Finally, the 
original letter and the revised form 
return to the writer and the reviser, 
respectively. 


Special Letter Types 


An order letter lends itself to spe- 
cific treatment. Of course, an order 
letter is complete only if it includes 
exact facts or needed information. 
Upon completing an order letter, the 
individual writer can perform some 
critical analysis of his own. As the 
students give the essential items of 
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an order letter, the teacher notes 
them on the blackboard. The boys 
and girls list these items in the upper 
left-hand cornér of their letters. If 
their individual letters contain the 
enumerated items, the students check 
each item; serious omissions are ob- 
vious. 

Special classes may be interested in 
special projects; as, for example, an 
advertising campaign is suitable for 
advertising majors. To pick a prod- 
uct or service and to draw up the me- 
diums for selling the product or serv- 
ice stimulate the interest of such a 
group. Writing radio commercials 
and newspaper advertisements gives 
practice in emphasis, conciseness, 
color, and the selection of meaningful 
words. Indeed, this project tantalizes 
the creative mind. 

Letters of application and accom- 
panying personal data sheets carry 
natural motivation . If the business 
English students are juniors or sen- 
iors, as they should be, they will readi- 
ly recognize the usefulness of a letter 
of application. Making the letter of 
application and the personal data 
sheet “true to themselves,” the stu- 
dents will produce a piece of work 
that will receive the approval of the 
teacher, can be put in a safe place un- 
til needed, and can be brought up to 
date for use in applying for a job. 
Here is a real service to students. 

The course can be of service to the 
teacher, also. Not all sales letters 
need to deal with the selling of some 
product or service. They can conven- 
iently attempt to sell to the teacher 
an idea about either the course or the 
school. Needless to say, such letters 
can serve as an initial step in the im- 
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provement of some class or school 
procedure. 

No teacher should feel that he 
must find the one method sanctioned 
by educators as the only way to teach 
some area of knowledge. It is not 
the method, but the teacher himself 
who creates an interesting lesson. In 
business English, as in all subjects, 
the successful teacher is resourceful. 
Many of the ideas the teacher uses 
are his own. He recognizes that he 
cannot always copy from another in- 
structor. A method that “works” for 
one teacher will sometimes prove in- 
effective for another. 


Correction 

Beginning papers may require 
more red markings than the teacher 
likes to make. Little notes of encour- 
agement to the students will help them 
feel that they will improve. Some 
boys and girls think they have little 
imagination ; outstanding word choice 
and novel expression should be com- 
mended. Frustration can be avoided 
by making suggestions for improve- 
ment rather than labeling the letter 
“fair” or “could be better.” From 
the beginning, students should expect 
to rewrite much of their work. The 
teacher must remember that each re- 
written piece of work is worthy of 
consideration. 

“In aiming for the sky, you will 
but hit the treetops,” so high stand- 
ards are essential. With teacher en- 
thusiasm, students will be enthusi- 
astic, too. Lost in enthusiasm every- 
one works more nearly to capacity 
and puts forth efforts that might be 
considered impossible. 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


What happens to your graduates? 


School surveys and follow-up of graduates provide some thought for 
future curriculum planning. Turn to the last page of this magazine and 
read about the information revealed by a survey in Detroit. 
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SEVEN-JEWEL 
PRECISION STOP WATCH 
$u370 
“Start”, “Stop”, and “Continue” 
controlled from crown. Returns 
to zero at side-button pressure. 

This 7-jewel watch at 
less than a one-jewe! 
price. Only ..........-.-.-. $14.50 


ALLIED COPY HOLDERS 
$U353 


INTERVAL TIMER 
su375 


© Extra loud bell. Only $10.45 


4-SPEED PHONOGRAPH 
$u400 


Ideal for both classroom and per- 
t sonal use. Plays 7”, 10°, and 12 
> records at all four speeds 

ONLY $31.95 


plus shipping charges 


Allied Publishers, Inc. 

4832 N. Lincoln Ave. 201 Lambert Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois Long Beach 3, California 
Central Bldg. 

Portland, Oregon 


NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 
Twenty Lessons! 


SYMBOL 
SHORTHAND 


The Linton symbol has a_ two-fold 
meaning— 


TIME IS FLYING 


A penciled letter will give you more- 
detailed information about the most 
modern, true symbol system of short- 
hand being used in the business world 
today. 
@ LINTON is easy to learn. 
@ LINTON requires less time to 
learn. 
@ LINTON is easy to write, and 
easy to transcribe. 
@ LINTON requires less time to 
teach. 
@ LINTON saves 
costs. 
@ LINTON points the way! 


For information write to: 
Linton Publishing Co 


Box 223 
El Segundo, California 


administrative 
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do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 


... Library Week is March 16-22— 

A Gallop poll of 1955 showed that 
61 per cent of the adults in America had 
not read any book except the Bible the 
previous year. 

Another survey showed that half the 
nation’s adults live within a mile of a pub- 
lic library but only one fifth of them go 
inside. 

Reading his increased in recent years 
as measured in newspaper, magazine and 
book sales and in the use of public libraries, 
but the increase has not been as great as 
it has been in many other uses of leisure 
time. 

... The theme of the National Library 
Week is “Wake Up and Read!” 

The people who read have the most 
successful careers. 

Reading can be one of the world’s 
great sources of entertainment, an activity 
that can be practiced almost anywhere and 
at any age. A child can read under an apple 
tree, a traveller in an airplane, a housewife 
shelling peas, and old man bound to the 
immobility of a hospital bed; and each of 
them will be released into a world of de- 
light that could never have existed for 
them otherwise. 

... You can cooperate by encouraging 
friends and students to “Wake Up and 
Read !” 


Research into plastics and inks at Bur- 
roughs Corporation’s Mittag Division in 
Park Ridge, New Jersey, has created an 
entirely new typewriter “carbon” paper 
that uses no waxy carbon, yet produces 
smudge-proof, highly legible copies on all 
typewriters. The new product—called “Nu- 
Kote”—has been released for sale through- 
out the United States by independent sta- 
tionery supply dealers. 


A. self-service and do-it-yourself pro- 
gram for operating audio-visual equipment 
is used in the Warren, Ohio, schools. 
Teachers may take equipment home for 
practice. 


According to the National Office Man- 
agement Association, the average single 
girl is more than twice as likely to be 
fired as either a man or a married woman. 


More than 10 million Americans are be- 
lieved to suffer from arthritis; and heart 
disease kills more than 536,000 each year. 
One out of every 12 may need treatment 
in a mental hospital some time in his life. 
The average American suffers three colds 
a year, according to the Public Relations 
Department, Associated Hospital Service 
of Philadelphia, quoted in Office Erecu- 
tive. 


be Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


According to the New York’s Executives 
Association, companies setting arbitrary 
age limits were the same ones admitting 
efficiency, reliability of older people on the 
job. 


Some 7,500,000 persons in the United 
States are college graduates. In 1950 this 
figure stood at 5,500,000. 


There are now more tractors — over 
4,000,000—than horses on American farms. 


Under a new pay scale adopted by Har- 
vard, full professors — leading authorities 
in their field—will earn from $12,000 to 
$20,000 a year, with an average of about 
$15,000. 
Correlation of the rates of growth of 
the total number of U. S. businesses, popu- 
lation censuses, and the Dun & Bradstreet 
Reference Book project an anticipated 5,- 
750,000 business concerns in operation by 
1975. 
This will be a nation of the young by 
1982, for better than three out of four 
people will be under 45, according to 
Changing Times. 
There are so many automobiles in the 
United States that if every man, woman, 
and child in the country were to enter an 
automobile at the same time there would 
be room to spare, according to a Twentieth 
Century Fund. 
American industry is planning to spend 
$11 billion for advertising in 1958. 
Just prior to World War II, the number 
of school years completed by the typical 
American was nine. Today, the typical 
American is credited with 12 years of 
schooling, that is, the equivalent of a high 
school education. 
During 1957, some 225 daily newspapers 
in 42 states raised their price from 5c a 
copy to either 7c or 10c. 


According to a Northwestern survey, 
better than one out of three jobs could be 
filled by a liberal arts graduate with no 
technical or other specialized training. 


al 


The aggregate real income of the more 
than 160 million Americans today probably 
exceeds the combined income of the 600 
million people living in Europe and Rus- 
sia and far surpasses the total income of 
the more than one billion inhabitants of 
Asia, according to a Twentieth Century 
Fund survey. 
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Young Eyes on Accounting, a career 
pamphlet developed by the American Ac- 
counting Association in cooperation with 
The American Institute of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants and The Institute of In- 
ternal Auditors, is currently available to 
high school principals and counselors 
throughout the country. The pamphlet, 
which is directed toward the high school 
senior and which describes the varied op- 
portunities offered by the accounting pro- 
fession to qualified high school students, 
may be obtained in quantity and without 
charge by writing to American Accounting 
Association, P. O. Box 3068, University 
Station, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Teacher's Federal Income Tax Guide is 
now available for $2. Publisher is Channel 
Press, Great Neck, New York. Specifically, 
this 1958 edition was written by Dr. Remm- 
lein, an attorney as well as a former teach- 
er, to help teachers make out their 1957 
income tax returns. She goes into such 
subjects as royalties, summer school ex- 
penses, and educational travel, as well as 
the customary tax information on rents, 
dividends, and charitable donations. 


A pocket-sized 41-page manual, The 
Tape Recorder in Business and Industry 
may be obtained by writing to Minnesota 
Mining and Mfg. Co., 900 Bush Avenue, 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


You can get a 60-page booklet, Guide- 
book to a Modern Personnel Program, 
free from Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York, Dept. 13-6, 1740 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. 
An 8-page booklet, 4 Ways to be Sure it 
Can’t Happen Here, may be obtained from 
Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 North Rav- 
enswood Avenue, Chicago 40. It outlines 
the most frequently used methods of 
manipulating funds, with preventive meas- 
ures. 
The Worry-Go-Round, a 24-page book- 
let, on how to understand your everyday 
tensions may be obtained from Dr. Henry 
B. Rollins, The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. This booklet dramatizes the more com- 
mon causes,of emotional disturbances, par- 
ticularly as they affect businessmen and 
their families. 


You can get Keys to Etiquette for the 
Business Girl, a 64-page guide to office 
manners and know-how by sending 40 
cents in coin or stamps to Dartnell Cor- 
poration, 4660 North Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 
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You can get its annual book, Letterheads 
of the Year, from Gilbert Paper Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin. It features 16 letter- 
heads selected in a letterhead design con- 
test. A design analysis and identification of 
type elements accompanies each one. There 
is also a 6-page introduction on the require- 
ments of a good letterhead design by Bur- 
ton Cherry, former president, Society of 
Typographic Arts. 


The American Automatic Typewriter 
Co., Dept. 55, 2323 N. Pulaski Road, Chi- 
cago 39, offers a free 16-page illustrated 
booklet, Quality with Quantity, which con- 
tains techniques and tips on giving the per- 
sonal touch to repetitive correspondence. It 
also contains a list of over 45 ways Auto- 
Typist personalized letters are used in in- 
stitutions. 


You can get a copy of How to Strengthen 
Employee Loyalty with Letters for 25 cents 
from the Business Relations Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 
ea 


A copy of 29 Timely Mailing Tips may 
be obtained from Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. These helpful sugges- 
tions help the mailer himself help the Post 
Office give him good service. 
You can get a copy of Homer Cox’s 
Coping with Correspondence—Your Best 
Foot from National Small Business Men's 
Association, 801 Nineteenth Street Build- 
ing, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The second edition of a Bantam Book, 
1001 Valuable Things Free, by Mort 
Weisinger, may be purchased for 25 cents, 
at your local book shop, or order from 
Bantam Books, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 
Write for a copy of Getting Along To- 
gether, a manual that does a splendid job 
of acquainting the New York State De- 
partment of Civil Service with operating 
procedures from induction to retirement 
and rules and regulations to guide human 
relations within the group. The address is 
Stuart Strunk, Publicity Agent, New York 
State Department of Civil Service, Alfred 
E. Smith State Office Building, Albany 1, 
New York. 
The 1957 Guide to Record Retention Re- 
quirements may be purchased for 15 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. This 56-page document tells what 
records the public should maintain and 
hold against possible government audit or 
examination. 


NOW 


YOUR TYPING 
STUDENTS 
CAN BE 
PEOPLE 
AGAIN....... 


STAND 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual” type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base . . . hardwood top .. . takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave.; S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

34 lonia Ave., S.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 


Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE © 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


id Home Study Training in Accounting, 
and Administration Courses. 


59th Year 
H. J. Bolen, Ph.D., President 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CECIL’S 


Professionalized Technical 
Human Relations Training 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Illinols 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


nationally 


known 
business 
schools 


responsibility. 


In applying for a business position, a young man 
or woman's post-high-school training obviously is 
important in the employer's decision. If the appli- 
cant has graduated from a nationally recognized 
business school, the employer will be likely to start 
the employee with higher income and greater 


The young person who can say, "l attended a 
nationally known business school", has added a 
permanent pride and prestige to his job qualifica- 


business educators and executives everywhere for 
their high achievements in business education. 
It pays to attend a business school with a national 


tions which will help throughout his or her life. 
The schools listed on these pages are known to 
reputation. 


ar 

A RSWA 
spAVERSW ALD'S 


SCHOOL 


mconroasteo 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 
Established 1854 
Ad- 
Registered. Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Edueation. 


"Security Through Education” 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE 
of Business Administration 
Terminal Courses in — Business Administration, 
Traffic Manag t, E tive Secretarial. 
Request Catalogue 
Especially attractive program for foreign students 
Write: Dr. C. E. Clevenger, President 
212 Third Avenue, N. W, Hickory, North Carolina 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 
A ti Busi Administration, Secretarial 
Majors: Medical, Legal, Executive and Advanced. 
Co-educational. Fall and Spring Terms. Day and 
Evening Session. 
Catalogue om request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 
More Than 200,000 Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 
Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
i. KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 S. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
MEDICAL & ENGINEERING 
2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions open. 
Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter 
President 


A Fine School for More Than Sisty Years 


BUTTE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BUTTE, MONTANA 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools, Washington, D. C., which com- 
ission i ized by the U, S Office of 


Established 1890 
Clella L. Scott, President 


Education. 


DYKE 


“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 


Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Offer courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 9 to 24 months. 
J. . Jr., President 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 
ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1804 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounti Business Machines 
Medical $0 jal and Reporting Courses 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel | University, Est 1881 
and Actual Business College, Est, 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
Cc. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


SCHOOL 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 


COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established, 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. « PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL STENOGRAPHIC CLERICAL 


Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 


Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
nkato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii's Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


Lolly 


Accounting; B. in Business Administra- 
25 S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Sdeieties (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 
C. H. Hesson, 
Catalogue on Request 


Bangor Maine 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secre arial, Court Reporting and 
Technician Training 

- Correll, President 
24S. St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


229 S, Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


A ti Busi Administration, 
and Secretaria] Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 


BUSINESS 
s COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


SINCE 1865 
Young Men and Women 
destined for leadership in business 
affairs have confidently prepared 
for their careers at 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Combined Career Guide and Catalog on request 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1000 Church St., Lynchéurg, Va. 
Complete Business Education. ero 


Member NACBS, Accredited b 
Commission for 


Harry G, Green, President 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 


One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


the Board of Regents of the 
the State of Naw York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Degree Courses in Administra- 
Administrative arlal, Medical Seorstarial 
d Executive in Junlor 
and Alse inten- 
Courses in C.P.A. ing Shert 
hand, Comptometer and Clerical subjects. 


319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, IIlinels 
Ask for Bulletin A 


SOUTH BEND 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Established 1872 


ONE AND TWO YEAR COURSES 
ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC—SECRETARIAL 


212 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend, Ind. 


STONE COLLEGE 
92nd YEAR 


Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, Real Estate, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved Air Conditioned 


L. R. STONE, President 
129 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. 
STRAYE Col. of Accountancy 
Col. of Sec'y Training 


Acct, and Bus. Adm., B.C.S, and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ew College Building 
A. Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahome 
E. A. Guise, President 


Write for details 


Registered b 
Univer: 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the State Board of Regents 
62nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S, Risinger, President 


FEBRUARY, 1958 


209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraske 
| 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


for classroom teachers 


AN EVALUATION OF THE BUSINESS 
EDUCATION PROGRAM AT SOUTH- 
WESTERN STATE COLLEGE... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
University of Oklahoma 


by WILLIAM W. WARD 
Southwestern State College 
Weatherford, Oklahoma 


In the opinions of faculty and former 
students alike, the program of business 
education at Southwestern State College is 
extremely effective. This conclusion is 
based on a critical departmental self- 
evaluation and a follow-up survey of 444 
former business education students who at- 
tended the College between September, 
1945 and August, 1954. 

Other conclusions follow. The organiza- 
tional structure and administrative practices 
affecting the program of business education 
at Southwestern College are, in general, 
satisfactory. Comprehensive and carefully 
formulated statements of objectives of the 
program of business education do not exist. 
In terms of academic knowledge, experi- 
ence, and professional attitude, the busi- 
ness-education faculty appears to be ade- 
quately prepared. Library acquisitions in 
business education have been adequate only 
since 1950. 

The extent of participation of business 
students in extra-class activities is limited. 
The personal relationships maintained be- 
tween students and advisers in counseling 
and guidance are good. Individual business- 
education students encounter little or no 
difficulty in obtaining satisfactory employ- 
ment in business occupations and business 
teaching positions. 

As is true of all educational programs, 
major and minor elements of strength and 
weakness exist. The elements of strength 
and weakness have been isolated in this 
study so that appropriate steps can be 
taken to ensure continued growth and de- 
velopment of the over-all business educa- 
tion program. 


CHANGING OBJECTIVES IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION ON THE COLLEGIATE 
LEVEL IN THE UNITED STATES 

FROM 1899 TO 1954... 

Ph. D. Dissertation 

New York University 

by DOROTHY E. LEE 

Great Neck High School 

Great Neck, New York 


An analysis of the catalogs of 584 un- 
dergraduate members of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Business 
fails to disclose any significant change in 
their objectives. The chief purpose of 
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collegiate education for business has been 
and remains that of preparing leaders of 
American business and industry. Although 
disagreement has persisted from the be- 
ginning as to the relative importance of 
liberal arts and technical subjects, there is 
now fairly general agreement that the 
curricula should represent a balance be- 
tween the two. 

The influence of economic conditions on 
objectives was apparent when the collegiate 
schools of business were first established. 
As these schools developed, the curricula 
seenied to lag behind the business and in- 
dustrial needs of the country. However, 
the schools did meet the demands arising 
from economic change to the exfent that 
they eventually made available curicula 
preparing for all fields of specialization in 
business and industry. 

These institutions failed to recognize that 
“management” has become a_ separate 
discipline, requiring more than mere in- 
struction about business. They failed to 
acknowledge that business today requires 
management personnel prepared to see 
business activity as a whole and able to 
make decisions that are adaptable to the 
changes inherent in a dynamic economy. 

The implications of the study lie in the 
recognition that institutions offering higher 
education for business should constantly 
reevaluate their objectives in the light of 
changing economic conditions, and that 
curricula should be adjusted to meet the 
needs arising from these changes. The 
schools would thus prepare people who are 
equipped to utilize their knowledge by ad- 
justing adequately to unpredictable and 
rapidly changing economic conditions. 


THE OFFICE PERSONNEL PROGRAM AT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY ... 

Ed. D. Dissertation 

Columbia University 

by J. CURTIS HALL 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Blacksburg, Virginia 


Background information for the study 
was gathered through: (a) the experience 
of the investigator in assisting with the 
recruiting, screening, and placing of office 
employees in the College; (b) talks with 
directors of nonacademic personnel pro- 
grams in other educational institutions ; 
and (c) a review of all available personnel 
records for office employees at the College. 
Data were obtained from the office em- 
ployees through the use of a check-sheet 
that was submitted to all members of the 
office staff and through interviews with 
approximately one-fourth of the office per- 
sonnel. Information was gathered from 


members of the College academic staff by 
means of personal interviews, and reactions 
of students to the office services were se- 
cured from the responses of members of 
the Student Council to a brief question- 
naire. 


The data presented in the study dealt 
with such topics as: the nature of the of- 
fice staff, the policies and practices relat- 
ing to ihe employment of office personnel 
at the College, the views of the office em- 
ployees about various aspects of their em- 
ployment, the judgments of the academic 
staff about the functioning of and needed 
improvements in the office personnel pro- 
gram, and the opinions of the students 
about the services provided by the office 
staff. 

The major findings included indications 
of a need for: (1) a uniform, descriptive 
system for assigning titles to office jobs 
in the College, (2) a well-organized, cen- 
tral plan for recruiting office employees, 
(3) improved methods of inducting new 
employees into their jobs, (4) a more ex- 
tensive college-wide orientation program 
for new employees, (5) greater emphasis 
on the courteous treatment of students and 
other office callers by some of the em- 
ployees in the larger administrative offices 
in the College. (6) a program of in-service 
training that would help to improve the 
efficiency with which office employees and 
academic staff members plan, organize, and 
carry out their work, and (7) a well- 
qualified personnel director to handle all 
84 personnel problems on a college-wide 
vasis. 


SUMMER SESSION 
GRADUATE STUDY IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 

AT THE 


UNIVERSITY OF 


NORTH DAKOTA 
June 16 to August 9 


The summer graduate program in Busi- 
ness Education has been especially de- 
signed to serve the practical needs of 
business teachers through: 


@ Nationally Prominent Visiting Pro- 
fessors in Business Education 


@ World Institute on the Teaching of 
Typewriting (July 7, 8, and 9) 


@ Improvement of Instruction Courses 
Demonstration Classes 


Special lectures by Nationally Prom- 
inent Business Educators 


@ Foundations, Supervisory, and Cur- 
riculum Courses in Business Education 


@ Professional and Technical Courses 
in Distributive Education 


@ M.A., M.S., M.Ed., Ph.D., or Ed.D., 
Programs in Business Education 


For additional information write to: Dr. 
John L. Rowe, Chairman, Department of 
Business Education, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
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audio-visual 


teaching aids 


Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
New York University 


AUTHORITATIVE RECORDINGS 


There is a series of recordings that can 
be used as a public relations medium to in- 
terpret the school to interested citizens 
and for in-service and pre-service teacher 
programs. These records, produced and 
distributed by the Educational Recording 
Services, 5922 Abernathy Drive, Los An- 
geles 45, California have been prepared 
by outstanding educators, who speak with 
expert knowledge in their respective fields, 
to teachers, students and school conscious 
citizens. Each record is divided into two 
parts of between 20 and 22 minutes each, 
which means that approximately 40 minutes 
are devoted to covering each topic. The 
recordings are on 12” discs and they can 
be used with any L.P. record player. Some 
of the titles announced by the organization 
and the names of the authorities who make 
the presentations are given below: 


Personality Development in the Class- 
room. Louis P. Thorpe, PH.D., Professor 
ot Education, U. of S. C. 


Developing Good Classroom Discipline. 
Myron S. Olson, PH.D., Professor of 
Education, U. of S. C. 


Education, the Foundation of Business. 
Willis A. Sutton. PH.D., LL.B., Atlanta, 
Past President of N.E.A. (for teachers 
and laymen) 


The Teacher and Public Relations. Irving 
R. Melbo, ED.D., Dean of Education, U. 
of 


The Community Coliege and Its Fune- 
tions. Jesse P. Bogue, Exec. Sec’y Am. 
Assoc of Junior Colleges. 


Teacher-Pupil Planning Techniques. Harry 
H. Giles, PH.D., Professor of Education, 
N. Y. 


The High School Curriculum for Life 
Adjustment. Harl R. Douglass, PH.D., 
Director School of Education, U. of S. C. 


Providing for Individual Differences in 
the Classroom. William C. Trow, PH.D., 
Professor of Education, U. of Mich. 


Developing a Core Program in the High 
School. Harold Alberty, PH.D., Professor 
of Education, Ohio State U. 


The Improvement of Teaching Through 
Audio-Visual Materials. Edgar Dale, 
PH.D., Professor of Education, Ohio 
State U. and James D. Finn, PH.D., Pro- 
fessor of Education, Univ. of So. Cal. 


With a bit of imagination, prominent 
speakers can be brought into your PTA 
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meetings, Board of Education sessions, and 
teacher-training classes. It is very likely 
that 40 minutes of group listening to a 
recording may be tiring, so that use of a 
record must be carefully planned to gain 
maximum value from it. 

The presentations, since they are in two 
parts, might better be presented 20 minutes 
at a time and followed by discussions. With 
careful monitoring, particularly pertinent 
selections from the recording might be 
selected as the point of departure for 
group discussions, without listening to the 
full recording. The presentations listed 
above are merely a sample from a more 
extensive selection available from Educa- 
tional Recording Service. Write to them 
for a more complete listing of these rec- 
ords that sell for approximately $7 each. 


CHALKBOARD UTILIZATION © 


If you are at all interested in adding 
new zest to the faculty meetings of your 
school or department, the introduction of 
a motion picture may be the answer. A 1% 
reel film entitled Chalkboard Utilization 
produced by Young America Films, Inc., 
is typical of the kind of training film 
teachers enjoy. Your colleagues, like your- 
self are interested in doing a better teach- 
ing job and there are few better ways to 
improve teaching than through extensive 
utilization of the blackboard. The black- 
board is probably the oldest of classroom 
teaching aids and its remains the most 
widely used, taking preference over all the 
modern techniques and equipment. It is 
true, however, that the blackboard has 
changed in recent years: Since it is now 
often green rather than black, it has been 
renamed the chalkboard. 

The film, Chalkboard Utilization, is in- 
tended to provide in-service teachers (and 
pre-service teachers) with a comparison 
between their present chalkboard tech- 
niques and those that can be developed 
with practice. The film attempts to help 
teachers plan for more frequent utilization 
of the chalkboard and it begins with the as- 
sumption that teachers know and_ follow 
certain basic principles in its use. It as- 
sumes a knowledge of ways to prevent 
glare, proper care of chalkboard surfaces, 
the use of proper erasers, chalk, etc. Rather 
than repeat what is common knowledge the 
film intends to show how class enthusiasm 
and interest can be heightened by timing 
the use of the chalkboard for variety and 
surprise. 

As the film opens a teacher is shown 
executing simple stick figures; the kind 
you might employ to demonstrate correct 
posture in typewriting. The second se- 


quence demonstrates the use of templates ; 
a rigid material cut into a prepared design 
from which a basic illustration may be 
drawn such as an organization chart. Other 
techniques are the use of a grid by which 
any selected drawing maybe transferred to 
the chalkboard in enlarged form, and the 
pattern method from which basic drawings 
of maps and outlines may be transferred 
to the chalkboard as many times as neces- 
sary. Finally, the hidden drawing technique 
or what is better described as the “strip- 
tease” shows how timing and surprise may 
enhance the interest and enthusiasm of 
students. 

As the basis for a faculty discussion 
Chalkboard Utilization, since it draws on 
many areas of the curriculum, will find 
wide appreciation and response. The film 
does not pretend to be all-inclusive, but 
it does tend to take teachers from their 
present level of chalkboard utilization to a 
more advanced stage. The consultant on 
this film, Walter A. Wittich, Director of 
the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
University of Wisconsin, suggests the fol- 
lowing points for discussion: 

1. How will you use any of these tech- 
niques in visualizing basic ideas in learn- 
ing problems ? 

2. Would you be willing to evaluate your 
present use of the chalkboard in terms of 
the ideas included in the film? 

3. What particular chalkboard technique 
do you think would adapt itself most 
readily to visualizing ideas in the subject 
you teach? 


NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL SURVEY 


Last summer, representatives from 
nearly all of the nation’s State Depart- 
ments of Education gathered in Chicago 
to attend the national A-V Convention and 
to hear a report on a recently-completed 
survey of a-v education at the state depart- 
ment level. This survey was made under 
the direction of Dr. Searley Reid, Chief of 
the Visual Education Service of the U.S. 
Office of Education. Some results of the 
state-level survey, as reported, were: 

1. Forty-six States, Alaska, and Hawaii 
participated in the study, (Colorado, New 
Jersey, and Puerto Rico did not return 
questionnaires. ) 

(Continued on next page) 
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2. All 48 respondents indicated that 
their departments perform functions per- 
taining to audio-visual education. 

3. All consider audio-visual instructional 
materials in curriculum planning and de- 
velopment. 

4. Ninety-six per cent provide audio- 
visual services to local schools through gen- 
eral and special supervisors. 

5. Eighty-three per cent sponsored or 
participated in audio-visual conferences 
during the past two years. 

6. Seventy-nine per cent have in their 
State standards for school and college ac- 
creditation provisions for the classroom 
uses of audio-visual materials. 

7. Ninety-six per cent make fiscal grants 
to local school districts which may be used 
for the purchase and use of audio-visual 
materials. 

8. Seventy-one per cent published dur- 
ing the past two years, handbooks, catalogs, 
etc. pertaining to the classroom use of 
audio-visual education. 

9. Thirty-six per cent produce audio- 
visual materials for classroom use. 

10. Fifty-seven per cent distribute a-v 
materials to local schools. 

11. Eighty-five per cent have units or 
individuals charged with audio-visual re- 
sponsibilities for their States. 

12. There are 209 individuals in these 
States engaged in audio-visual education 
spending the equivalent of 164 man-years 
on a-v. 

13. Forty-six States reported 1956-57 ex- 
penditures by their Department of $1,100,- 
000. 

Audio-visual Education at the state level 
seems to be making good progress and 
there are now plans underway to discover 
the status of a-v programs in 38 large 
cities. According to early planning, the 
large-city survey will focus on the follow- 
ing: 

1. The study will be conducted in school 
systems in cities of 200,000 or more popula- 
tion. 

2. It will be focused upon problems con- 
sidered most important by those school 
systems and will be comparative in nature 
in order to provide factual information 
concerning current practices and 5- to 10- 
year objectives relative to these problems. 

3. Among the problems to be considered 
are: the design of classroom for the use of 
instructional materials, including light and 
acoustical control; equipment formulas in 
relation to pupil enrollments; the use of 
audio-visual materials in large group in- 
struction, including closed circuit TV ; and, 
on the other hand, the use of such materials 
for individual and very small group in- 
struction in remedial or enrichment pro- 
grams. 

4. The U.S. Office of Education has 
agreed to conduct its study in cooperation 
with the audio-visual representatives of 
large-city school systems, along the lines 
indicated above. The study will be made 
during the 1957-58 school year, with the 
results available for publication in the fall 
or winter of 1958. 

Detailed information about both surveys 
can be obtained from Dr. S. Reid at the 
U.S. Office of Education, Visual Educa- 
tion Service, 330 Independence Avenue 
S.W., Washington, D. C. 


PROCESSING CHECKS AUTOMATICALLY 


One of the most significant phases of 
office automation is the new system being 
planned for processing bank checks. Af- 
fecting every business organization, the 
system will simplify tremendously the 
processing of some thirteen billion checks 
that are presented for payment each year. 


Each business check that is drawn must 
be processed twice by the originating com- 
pany, once by the payee company and then 
by an average of two and one-third banks. 
The new system will be based on magnetic 
character recognition. This type of com- 
mon language was selected by a commit- 
tee of the American Bankers Association 
as the method having the greatest number 
of advantages for this important applica- 
tion. 

In magnetic character recognition, an 
ordinary letter or number is typed or 
printed in magnetic ink. As the document 
bearing magnetic ink characters enters the 
character-reading machine, the ink is mag- 
netized. As a character passes the reading 
position, a characteristic pattern is gen- 
erated—a pattern that the machine recog- 
nizes and differentiates from all other let- 
ters, numbers or symbols. 

Once the magnetic character is recog- 
nized, it can be perpetuated automatically 
in any way desired: coded onto magnetic 
tape for processing by EDP machines; 
entered into a mechanical adding machine 
or bookkeeping machine register; punched 
into paper tape; punched into cards; or 
printed on a list or report. 


Use of Magnetic Ink 


To process the checks automatically, a 
code is used. That is, on a check, the 
face of which is the same as present-day 
checks, space is allowed at the bottom for 
a line of numbers and symbols in magnetic 
ink. Starting from the left, the first num- 
ber is the routing symbol for the Federal 
Reserve System. The second number to the 
right is the individual bank number that 
now appears as the upper part of the rout- 
ing symbol. The third is the sorting num- 
ber. The fourth is a code number to indi- 
cate that the document is a check, and the 
last one is the amount of the check. (See 
sample check above). 

As presently planned, all code numbers 
except the last one could be printed on the 
check at the time the check is printed. The 
amount for which the check is drawn 
could be printed when the check is de- 
posited and as the by-product of a normal 
banking operation. From that point on, 
each bank that handles the check could 
do all of the necessary accounting and 
sorting with automatic equipment. 

This system will bring virtually com- 
plete automation to the processing of bank 
checks—one of the largest individual pa- 
per-handling procedures. However, it ap- 
pears that further study should point the 
way for business concerns to benefit by 
this automatic check-handling process also, 
since this is a high-volume operation for 
them too. 

—Courtesy of Office Executive 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, 


Organizations and Events 


A Salute To... 


... Charles §. Catherman, Jr., vice- 
president and general manager of Cath- 
erman’s Business College, Cumberland, 
Maryland, who has been elected to his 
second term as president of the Cum- 
berland Chamber of Commerce. 


... T. James Crawford, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, who won first 
place in the Annual Delta Pi Epsilon 
Research Award Project. 


... J. L. Harman, Sr., Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, who received the Man-of-the- 
Year plaque for outstanding service in 
business education from the National 
Association and Council of Business 
Schools. 


Arthur E. Albrecht to Teach in Finland 


Arthur E. Albrecht, chairman of the 
Department of Business Administration 


awarded a Fulbright Professorship and 
will teach for the spring term at two 
schools in Turku, Finland, at the Abo 
Academy and the Turku Institute of 
Commerce and Business Administration. 
Dr. Albrecht will give courses in Mar- 
keting and Business Management. 


Phil Ashworth Named 
San Diego Director 
Phil Ashworth is the newly appointed 
supervisor of business education for the 
San Diego, California, Public Schools. 
He received his bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Nebraska and his 
master’s degree from the University of 
Southern California and he has done 
additional work at Oregon State College 
and Armstrong College. 


Pasadena Names McCreery Supervisor 


John K. McCreery has been appointed 
supervisor of business education for the 
Pasadena, California, City Schools. 

He holds a B.S. degree and an M.A. 


in the Bernard M. Baruch School of degree from Ohio State University and 

Business and Public Administration, has done additional graduate work at 

City College, New York, has been the University of Southern California. 
ORGANIZATIONS 


L. W. Norton, president of Norton 
Business College, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
has been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Commercial Colleges 
for the coming year. C. W. Durham, 
president of Durham Business College, 
San Antonio, Texas, is the first vice- 
president and Keith Fenton, American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa, 
is the second vice-president. Serving 
with these officers for the next year will 
be the re-elected executive secretary- 
treasurer, C. W. Woodward, Burlington 
School of Business, Burlington, Iowa. 


Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., president of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
‘leges, sends word that elaborate prep- 
arations are being made for the annual 
convention of that group, to be held in 
Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, March 5-7. The general theme for 
the convention will be, “Diversity and 
Cooperation in Higher Education.” 


Margaret Perucca, president of the 
Chicago Area Business Educators Asso- 
ciation, has announced that CABEA 
will hold the thirteenth annual student 
conference on the Chicago Northwest- 
ern Campus, March 11. Louise T. Paine, 
educational director of Star Employ- 
ment Service, Inc., will give the keynote 
address. The students will attend six 


workshops dealing with “The Ages of 
Challenge.” 
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Meetings of the Chicago Area Busi- 
ness Educators Association are sched- 
uled for February 22, March 22, April 
26 and May 24. All meetings will be 
held at noon, in English Room #1, 
Marshall Field & Company. Elvin S. 
Eyster of Indiana University, will be 
the speaker for the February meeting; 
Madeline S. Strony, educational director 
of the Gregg Publishing Division, is 
scheduled to speak at the March meet- 
ing; Lois Higgins of the Chicago Crime 
Prevention Bureau will be the speaker 
at the April meeting. 


T. James Crawford of Indiana Uni- 
versity won first place in the Annual 
Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award Proj- 
ect. He was presented a plaque by the 
fraternity for his study, “The Effect of 
Emphasizing Production Typewriting 
Contrasted With Speed Typewriting in 
Developing Production Typewriting 
Ability,” a Ph.D. study completed at 
the University of Pittsburgh. This is 
the second time Dr. Crawford has won 
the award. 

Honorable mention awards were pre- 
sented to: William R. Pasewark for his 
study, “The Effectiveness of Television 
as a Medium of Learning Typewriting,” 
a Ph.D. study completed at New York 
University; to Richard S. Perry for his 
study, “A Critical Study of Current Is- 
sues in Business Education in the Public 
Junior Colleges of California,” a Doctor 


of Education project completed at the 
University of California; and to David 
G. Goodman for his study, “A Study of 
the Readability of High Schoo! Busi- 
ness Law Textbook”, a Doctor ot Edu- 
cation project completed at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

The awards were presented at the an- 
nual Delta Pi Epsilon banquet held in 
connection with the National Business 
Teachers Association convention in De- 
troit. 

Judges for this year’s contest were: 
Robert Thistlethwaite, Northern Illinois 
University; Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute; and Ruth Ander- 
son, North Texas State College. John L. 
Rowe served as chairman of the re- 
search award project. 


The Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation has scheduled the 61st Annual 
Convention for April 3, 4 and 5 in Bos- 
ton, making this group an active parti- 
cipant in Yankee Homecoming 1958. 
Jack Frost, noted New England artist, 
conceived the idea of making 1958 the 
year for the first National Family Re- 
union,—in New England, where he says, 
“Tt all began.” Yankee Homecoming be- 
gins on Patriot’s Day in Lexington, as 
did the nation, and _ will continue 
throughout the year and throughout 
New England with many Yankee festi- 
vals and welcomings. 

Mr. Frost addressed the Executive 
Board of EBTA at a recent meeting and 
explained that Yankee Homecoming is 
Free Enterprise and glorifies American 
Free Enterprise. On the road from 
Greeley, Colorado is a covered wagon 
caravan from West to East in “reverse 
trek” to recall the thousands from New 
England who went west by covered 
wagon and helped in so many ways to 
build our country, The wagon caravan 
is expected to arrive in Boston in April. 

Yankee Homecoming, through its 
president, Mr. Frost, has given a two 
hundred dollar scholarship to EBTA 
This scholarship will be drawn by some 
EBTA member at the convention in 
Boston in April. Every member regis- 
tered at the convention has an opportun- 
ity to win this two hundred dollar schol- 
arship which he or she may present to 
a student at the member’s school. 

A souvenir book on Yankee Home- 
coming is planned for distribution to 
our members at the convention. 

The convention will begin on Thurs- 
day, April 3, with a welcome by Gov- 
ernor Foster Furcolo of Massachusetts, 
greetings by Mayor John B. Hynes of 
Boston, and the keynote address by 
William J. Sanders, Commissioner of 
Education for Connecticut. 

Section meetings in the morning will 
be followed by a Fellowship Luncheon 
sponsored by the private business 
schools. President Paul M. Boynton will 
preside over the general meeting on 
Thursday afternoon. The convention 
banquet and dance is scheduled for, 
Thursday evening. 

Various area meetings will be held on 
Friday morning and Friday afternoon. 
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Morning meetings will close promptly 
at 11:30 a.m. so that members can at- 
tend religious services in the churches 
of Boston. Afternoon meetings will run 
from 3:15 to 5:00 p.m. 

A general meeting is scheduled for 
Saturday morning. The theme will be 
“Developing Basic Skills in Business 
Education”. Panel discussions will be 
held on arithmetic and bookkeeping, 
handwriting, English and spelling. 


Program details for the annual meet- 
ing of International Division of UBEA 
in Chicago, February 21, have been re- 
leased by president Anna L. Eckersley, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain. J. Marshall Hanna, professor of 
business education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity will be the featured speaker. He 
will discuss “The Establishment of Busi- 
ness Administration Courses Abroad.” 

The meeting scheduled for 10:30 a.m. 
will include a review of the year’s activi- 
ties. Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey, will review the Interna- 
tional Economics Course in Austria. <A 
report on the ISBE tour to Mexico will 
be given by Frieda H. Van der Veer 
from Beeville Public Schools, Beeville, 
Texas. 

An informal meeting is scheduled fon 
4 p.m. at which time colored slides of 
the Austrian and Mexican tours will be 
shown. Ada Immel, Niles Township 
High School, Skokie, Illinois, will be in 
charge of this session. All members of 
UBEA are invited to attend these meet- 
ings scheduled for the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. 


A special feature of the National As- 
sociation for Business Teacher Educa- 
tion convention program will be the 
first Distinguished Lecture in Business 
Teacher Education, to be presented by 
Paul S. Lomax, professor emeritus of 
New York University. “Business Teach- 
er Education and the Missile Age” is the 
title of this presentation. 

This lecture will be presented at the 
opening of the convention at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, on Thursday afternoon, 
February 20. It is planned that the 
lecture will be published and distributed 
to all members of the association. The 
NABTE Executive Board plans to fea- 
ture the “Distinguished Lecture” as an 
annual affair, according to John L. 
Rowe, president of the association. 

The convention program was outlined 
in the January issue of this magazine. 


The convention of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association elected as its 
president for 1958, Doris Howell Crank, 
Champaign Senior High School, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. She succeeds Milo O. 
Kirkpatrick, president of King’s Busi- 
ness College, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Other officers chosen are: First vice- 
president, Stanley Rhodes, Highland 
Park Township High School, Highland 
Park, Illinois; second vice-president, 
James T. Blanford, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; and 
treasurer (for a_ three-year term), 
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Willard C. Clark, Pershing High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. Carl H. Cummings, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio is the secretary of this group. 
Board members elected are: Robert 
L. Thistlethwaite, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb; Mrs. Hazel M. 
Faulkner, Arlington High School, 
Arlington Heights, Illinois; and Robert 
W. Sneden, Davenport Institute, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Milo O. Kirkpatrick 
is ex-officio member of the Board. 
Mary E. Plunkett, Crane Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois, is membership 
chairman for the next year and James 
F. Giffin, Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston, is national publicity director. 


C. Fred Burdett, Burdett College, 
Boston, Massachusetts was chosen 
president of the New England Business 
College Association at the recent con- 
vention of that group. The vice-presi- 
dent at-large is Llewellyn P. White, 
Bryant and Stratton School, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Georgette Van Hove, 
New London Business College, New 
London was chosen vice-president from 
Connecticut and Alice F. Barrie, Lowell 
Commercial College, Lowell, was selec- 
ted vice-president from Massachusetts. 
The secretary of this group is Ellen C: 
Talcott, Salter Secretarial School, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts and the treasurer 
is Henry H. Trow, Northampton Com- 
mercial College, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


H. J. Warr, Draughon’s Business Col- 
lege, Amarillo, Texas has been chosen 
president of the Southwestern Private 
Commerical Schools Association for the 
next year. The vice-president is Noble 
Young, Hill’s Business College, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma and the secretary- 
treasurer is Hampton Rutherford, Ruth- 
erford-Metropolitan School of Business, 
Dallas, Texas. 

The directors of the association, in 
addition to the three officers, include: 
W. A. Poimboeuf, Alexandria Business 
College, Alexandria, Louisiana; Roy J. 
Lippert, Lippert’s Business College, 
Plainview, Texas; William B. Bayne, 
4’C’s Business College, Waco, Texas; 
and Frank Davis of Fayetteville Busi- 
ness College ,in Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

The next convention of this group will 
be held in the Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas in November. 


The Western Business Education and 
the California Business Education Asso- 
ciations will hold a joint meeting at the 
Asilomar Conference Grounds, Pacific 
Grove, California, March 28 through 
March 31. The theme of the convention 
is “Brainstorming for Better Business 
Education”. Convention co-chairmen are 
Fred Cook of Stanford University, and 
Claud Addison, Hartnell College, Sali- 
nas, California. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 30: 4655 Chase Ave. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING SIMPLIFIED 


First-Year Course, Second Edition 
and 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING SIMPLIFIED 


Advanced Course 
By Freeman, Hanna, and Kahn 


A new edition of the popular first-year text, and a completely 
new second-year text. Designed to make bookkeeping easier 
to teach and easier to learn, enabling students to reach 
higher achievements of learning. 


SUPPORTING MATERIALS INCLUDE: 


Workbooks, Practice Sets, Objective Tests 
Teacher's Manual and Key 
Filmstrips 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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the News 


*“Newly—Elected Presidents 


Balls— NACBS 
Burdett— NEBCA 
Crank—NBTA 
Dorsey NASSDE 
Eckersley —US-ISBE 
Keithley—ABWA 
Norton—AACC 
Shotwell — NASBE 
Veon—DPE 
Warr—SWPCSA 
Weimer — Tri-State BEA 
Woodward—SBEA 
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| Famous ABC Shorthand ng 
GRANTED THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
GUARANTY SEAL! 


Ent OR REFUND or 


Guaranteed by “\ 
Good Housekeeping 


S7AS THES 


We are proud and privileged to announce that 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand now bears _ the 
WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS SYMBOL OF CON- 
SUMER CONFIDENCE—the Good Housekeeping 
Guaranty Seal! 


It has been examined and found “exactly as advertised.” 


Now SPEEDWRITING is doubly guaranteed—by the Good House- 
keeping Seal—by the Speedwriting Company! 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand offers high school and college gradu- 
ates a shortcut to success—with a shortcut to shorthand. It is ideal 
for students whose studies have not included the vital skill of 
shorthand—and those who tried and failed to master symbol 
shorthands—because . . . 


SHORTHAND 


With the Good Housekeeping Seal— 
Gives You All These Plus Factors: 


@ because it has cut learning time 75% 


. SPEEDWRITING'S efficiency is guaranteed to graduates who 
want to qualify for a stenographic or secretarial job in WEEKS 
instead of months! Students can learn SPEEDWRITING shorthand: 
in a fraction of the time required by symbol systems because 


—enables students to cut learning time 
for complete stenographic and secre- 
tarial courses in hal 


reduces student dropouts by two-thirds 


it is written with the familiar ABC’s they already know. 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand is accepted and preferred everywhere 
for its ease of learning, its dependability, its unfailing accuracy! 
offers unique, on-the-job type of in- 
Truth that SPEEDWRITING shorthand is indeed a modern miracle struction—tapes for shorthand teach- 
is self-evident because . . . ing, tapes for typing instruction, and 
tapes fo or Business English teaching 


has published a new kind of Business 
English text students prefer: 


offers superior service to teachers 


graduates 85% of students 


. everyone knows the Good Housekeeping ery is granted 
only after study and investigation. Moreover it is job-proven by 
over 350,000 successful graduates—40% of whom had previously 
tried and failed to master symbol shorthands! 


We'd be happy to send you the details about SPEEDWRITING— 
the shorthan = to meet the needs of high school and college 
graduates in today’s business world. 


is nationally advertised to over 61 
_ million prospective students monthly 
via a $600,000 annual campaign. Also 
reaches 3,000,000 high school seniors 
monthly in Senior Scholastic Magazine. 


There Are No Strings to a SPEEDWRITING Franchise 


provides almost 50% new enrollments 
The fects are {hat unlike other franchise courses, SPEEDWRITING CHARGES through rec dations of graduates 
NOTHING for ‘the franchiss-SETS NO QUOTA—NO ADVERTISING 

MINIMUM! You pay ONLY FOR THE TEXTBOOKS YOU ORDER! offers National Lifetime Privileges, 


The SPEEDWRITING Company pays the entire cost of the $600,000.00 Annual Brush-up, Transfer and Employment 
National Advertising Campaign. You pay no assessments—no per student or Privileges to aduates of over 432 
inquiry charges. schools in the U. S., Canada, Cuba and 


t's why an EXCLUSIVE SPEEDWRITING shorthand franchise is Hawaii! 
TODAY: S BEST INVESTMENT for far-sighted, progressive business schools. Secretarial training is of top importance to- 


day for high school graduates. The need 
IS SPEEDWRITING TAUGHT IN YOUR CITY? 


for qualified sécretaries and stenographers 
WRITE TO: 


is critical—recent reports indicate a country- 
The Speedwriting Company 


wide shortage of 600,000 to 1,000,000 
workers! While a high school ‘diploma 
Dept. 7502-8, 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
© 1957, The Speedwriting Company 


is no guarantee of a choice job — a 
knowledge of SPEEDWRITING can be! 
The shorthand with the Good Housekeep- 
ing Seal — is the “door-opener’’! 
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BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, 4th Edition, 
by Cleon C. Richtmeyer and Judson 
W. Foust, New York: McGraw-Hill 
oa Company, Inc., 412 pp., 1958. 
5.75. 


This book is designed for college stu- 
dents who wish a general survey of prac- 
tical business mathematics or who plan 
to enter various commercial fields or busi- 
ness activities. This was the purpose of 
previous editions also. Elementary and 
secondary mathematics are basic to study 
of this text. 

A thorough treatment of the principles 
and applications of arithmetic have been 
developed for the more mature student, 


ranging from comparatively simple ones > 


to those which will challenge the best 
students. However, algebraic manipulations 
and symbolism are kept to a minimum. 

Special features of the new text include: 
student self-tests; lists of selected supple- 
mentary references; use of approximate 
numbers; combination of related topics; 
necessary tables; and keys for self-tests 
and most odd-numbered problems. 

The table of contents includes: Oper- 
ations with Integers; Common Fractions; 
Decimal Fractions; Percentage and Appli- 
cations; Interest and Bank Discount; 
Graphs; Measurement; Common  Log- 
arithms; Arithmetic Progressions and 
Short-Term Installment Buying; Geo- 
metric Progressions and Compound Inter- 
est; Annuities and Applications; Equa- 
tions; Statistics; and a review chapter. 


BUDGETING: PROFIT-PLANNING AND 
CONTROL, by Glenn A. Welsch, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 487 pp., 1957. $7.95. 


This book emphasizes how a comprehen- 
sive budget program can aid management 
in accomplishing its basic functions of 
planning, coordination, and control. It 
therefore should be of interest to prospec- 
tive executives and prospective accounts 
alike as well as those already “arrived.” 

Appropriate materials have been pro- 
vided for a formal course in either ac- 
counting or management; special or unique 
situations involving the fine points of cost 
accounting and standard costs have been 
kept to a minimum. 

In order to provide continuity for the 
reader and to emphasize the inter-relation- 
ship of the various budget techniques, a 
comprehensive budget program is outlined 


and illustrated throughout the book. This. 


problem is continuous from chapter to 
chapter. In the practice set, accompanying 
the text, the problem is continued for 
another year; thus, continuity is maintained 
between text and application of the prin- 
ciples to problem material. 
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the book shelf 


METHODS OF TEACHING GENERAL 


BUSINESS, by Ernest H. Crabbe, Her- 
man G. Enterline and S. Joseph De- 
Brun, Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 68 pp., 1957. Free. 


This hand book will be of assistance to 
teachers of general business as well as to 
prospective teachers of general business. 
The objectives, subject matter, and meth- 
ods of teaching and testing in a course 
in general business are presented. In addi- 
tion, sources of materials that may be 
used to supplement textbook teaching are 
listed. 
~ Methodology is discussed in the first 
section of the book. Topics include ex- 
planation of the course, the objectives, pos- 
sible units of construction, cycles of em- 
phasis, general method of approach, sug- 
gested teaching procedures, guidance, pro- 
vision for individual differences, teaching 
aids, testing and grading. The greater part 
of the book is devoted to a discussion of 
proposed units of instruction including 
service cf business to the individual, bank- 
ing services, spending, planned spending, 
using credit wisely, sharing economic risks, 
making useful savings, travel services, 
communication services, transportation and 
shipping services, personal records, busi- 
ness and economic world, and success in 
the business world. 

Discussion in each unit is planned to 
assist the teacher in developing the unit for 
instruction, in deciding upon important 
learning outcome, and in establishing some 
specific teaching suggestions. 

Included in the reference also are sources 
of supplementary materials, a check list for 
selection and use of supplementary teach- 
ing materials, and specific references for 
supplementary instructional aids. Addresses 
are provided for manv sources of refer- 
ence materials together with a_ brief 
description of the type of information 
available. As was stated before, this will 
be a useful hand book both for the ex- 
perienced and beginning teacher of busi- 
ness. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS MATHE- 
MATICS, by George W. Knick, Home- 
wood, Illinois; Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
442 pp., 1957. $6.00. 


The college student with a relatively 
elementary level of achievement in mathe- 
matics will appreciate the opportunity to 
study from this text. Assuming he has had 
some arithmetic and algebra in the sec- 
ondary school, the text begins with a re- 
view of arithmetic and algebra processes 
which have definite business applications. 
The topics covered are simple interest, bank 
discount, trade discounts, cash discount, 
and interest. Also included are exponents, 
logarithms, annuities, and the application 


of these tropics to the practical work of ac- 
counting and finance. 

Believing that many students find it dif- 
ficult to foflow oral explanation, more 
space has been allowed for descriptive ex- 
planation than is usually the case. Explana- 
tions also inciude illustrative examples 
which supplemeut the classroom work. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Complete Course, Seventh Edition, by 
D. D. Lessenbury, T. James Crawford, 
and Lawrence W. Erickson; Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
338 Pages, 1957. $3.60. 


Here is a high school text that exceeds 
even its own popular self. The Seventh 
Edition of Twentieth Century Typewriting 
sports a new page layout, colored ink, spe- 
cific directions, dictation drills, provision 
for composition at the typewriter, and 
many other features. 

In presenting the keyboard a new se- 
quence of letters is used; a_ simplified 
vocabulary removes the need to peek and 
speeds the progress of the student; and 
the A-B-C order of each part of every 
lesson decreases the need for repetition of 
instructions. To encourage extra practice 
for those students who are capable of such 
practice, bonus typing is provided early in 
the text. 

As typing is a “doing” course, marked 
copy has been provided for easier use of 
direct dictation drills, uniformed right hand 
margins are used for the first fifty lessons, 
timed writings are pre-calculated in terms 
of words a minute, directions have . been 
kept to absolute minimum, and technique 
practice with specific objectives listed are 
provided throughout the text. 

A teacher’s manual is furnished free to 
every teacher using the text; two work- 
books are available, a series of typewriting 
tests, motivation devices and awards. Any 
teacher interested should write for further 
information or a sample copy. 

The history of this text and the quality 
of the present edition certainly entitles it 
to serious examination, 


CORPORATE PUBLIC RELATIONS, b 
John W. Hill, New York: Harper 
Brothers, 178 pp., 1958. $3.50, 


Using case problems for illustration, the 
author discusses both the right and wrong 
approaches to public relations policy. In 
corporate management, especially, the fa- 
miliar “The public be damned” can no 
longer be followed. Mr. Hill points out 
“The past twenty years have proved beyond 
room for argument the power of the public 
to determine what ‘real values’ are, and 
how they are to be economically ra- 
tionalized and defined. No power in Ameri- 
ca can now define or calculate a_ profit 
without the consent of the people.” And 
again... “Insofar as possible, public rela- 
tions programs should be carried on at 
times and under conditions when there is 
no immediate and obvious objective.” 

Students of business management must 
consider the problem of good public rela- 
tions. Here is a convenient handbook for 
them to use. 
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Recipe 
for success: 
« Smart Appearance 


® Secretarial Skills 
AW.Faber 


GRASERSTIK, 


shaped, white-polished 
beauty you erase with- 
out a trace. Whoosh— 
mistakes disappear as 
you remove a single 
letter without blurring 
surrounding letters. 
Pick up a few at your 
Stationers today. 


Which point 
do you prefer? 


MEDIUM or AVERAGE 
THIN or BLUNT 


ERASERSTIK gives 
you your choice 


Point with mechanical 
or hand sharpener. 
TEACHERS: FREE sample 
available for class demon- 


stration. Write on school 
stationery. 


ERASERSTIK , 


With brush 20¢ Without brush 10¢ 
7099 and 7099B gray all-utility 
ERASERSTIK for pencil, ink or 
typewriting. 

7066 and 7066B for those who 
prefer a soft, red typewriter eraser. 


We can’t teach you 

grace, grooming, short- 
hand or typewriting— 1 
but an A.W.FABER 
| ERaseRSTIK can help 
you turn out beautiful : 
letters that will win j 
your Boss’s praise, ac- 
1 companied by promo- oO. 
tions and pay increases. 
With this pencil- | 


OR ORIGINAL 


z 
< 


TIK 


AW. Faber GRASERSTIK 


AW.FABER GRASER 


AW-Faber-Castell Pencil Co. Newark 3, N, J. 
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the back of the, 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 213 


THE STENOGRAPHIC PROGRAM 
IN THE DETROIT HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Leffie Louise Harris 
Eastern High School 


ESPONDING to the survey concern- 
ing the value of the stenographic train- 
ing offered at the Detroit High School of 
Commerce, 124 former graduates—out of 
223 surveyed—revealed the following in- 
formation, 


Miscellaneous 

Since graduation, the graduates have 
been busy socially with a variety of per- 
sonal interests and hobbies. Fifty-four per 
cent have taken some type of additional 
educational training, either for profes- 
sional reasons or for better use of personal 
or leisure-time activities. Professionally, 
more than 62 per cent of those responding 
were employed as stenographers and secre- 
taries, most of the others as typists and 
clerical workers. The median for the total 
salaries reported was $254 per month. 
Their chief duties were: answering the 
telephone, taking dictation, filing, typing 
invoices and other forms, receiving callers, 
typing from copy, and keeping records. 


Importance of Course ond 
Course Content 
The courses indicated by the graduates 
as being of most value were typewriting, 
shorthand, English, and office machines. 
The phases of training, ranked by 75 per 
cent or more of the graduates as being of 
most value, were: 
Capitalization 
Spelling 
Punctuation 
Speed and accuracy in transcribing let- 
ters for mailability 
Knowledge of grammar 
structure 
Making carbon copies, typing envelopes, 
and 
Making erasures on typewritten copy 


and sentence 


Areas in the curriculum which should 
receive even more emphasis, according to 
more than 20 per cent of the graduates, 
were: 

Word usage and vocabulary building 

Computing income tax returns 

Composing original letters and notices 

Pronunciation and syilabication 

Knowledge of grammar and 

structure 


sentence 


Detroit, Michigan 


Penmanship, and 
Drills in addition, multiplication, 
other basic fundamentals 


and 


Training in areas ranked by 50 per cent 
or more of the graduates as being of least 
value were: 

Making out payrolls 

Arranging itineraries 

Emphasizing bookkeeping principles 

Reconciling bank statements 

Computing extensions 

Making train reservations 

Writing letters of application, and 

Typing legal documents 


The Office Cooperative Program was 
praised highly by the graduates; the chief 
advantages given were: (1) that it was a 
help in social adjustment and in making 
friends, (2) that it made school work 
more meaningful, and (3) that it was 
helpful in preparation for positions in 
business after graduation. 


Personal Traits and Efficiency Factors 

Personal traits and efficiency factors re- 
ceiving a score of 75 per cent or higher 
with respect to importance in the training 
offered were: 

Accuracy in work 

Regular attendance 

Punctuality 

Good appearance of work 

Ability to follow instructions 

Personal hygiene 

Appropriate dress and grooming, and 

Responsibility, dependability 


The majority of the graduates praised 
highly the training they had received in 
school and recommended that training be 
continued along existing lines with more 
emphasis on those areas that had been of 
most value to them in’ their work and less 
on those aspects that had been of least 
value. More than 50 per cent stated that 
additional training should be offered with 
respect to personality development and 
business etiquette, and that more exacting 
standards should be maintained by teachers 
of English and skill subjects. There was 
an expression also by the graduates that 
more adequate counseling would be bene- 
ficial. 


Blood Saves Lives 


You can help prepare for a possible emer- 
gency by sharing your life-giving blood now. 


Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 
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‘like giving her magic gloves!" 


Golden-Touch Electric—tops all electrics in features! 
Golden-Touch gives you 16 more of the features you want than the next best electric. 

Students like it because they make such wonderfully fast progress at every stage of 
instruction. You'll like Underwood dependability, too. It’s backed by service centers 
in over 600 cities and towns across the nation. - 


Golden-Touch 


makes teaching 
easier! 


Free Electric Typing Text 


Send for the Golden-Touch Edition 
of ‘‘Electric Typing Is Easy Typ- 
ing’’. Write: Dr. Earl G. Nicks, 
Manager, Business Education 
Division, Underwood Corporation, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


ATT: DEPT. D 


Golden-Touch Portable—perfect 


gift! Make your gift magic typing ~ 


ease. Use it yourself at home or 
in school. See Golden-Touch 
Portables at your dealer’s today. 


4 modern models — 7 rich colors. 
From $79.50, before taxes. Easy 


take-home terms, too! 


Golden-Touch Standard—world’s 
lightest standard touch! Tests 
prove students type with up to 
26% less effort. Crisp, easy-to- 
read typing, even with many car- 


_ bons. In color-rich, no-glare finish 
that cuts fatigue. Makes lessons 


easier, more productive. 


UNderwood 
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Vy. - of) 
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Sanh S88 


COLUMBIA 


_SOUTMERN _ 


“Salional Accounting System saves us $200,000 
a year...returns 102% annually on our investment.” 


— PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


“We have invested $195,098 in National 
Accounting Machines. Their many automatic 
features, their ability to produce several 
accounting records simultaneously, and their 
flexibility which permits shifting them quickly 
from one job to another—all these enabled 
us to improve our accounting procedures, 
resulting in estimated savings of $200,000 
a year which recovers our investment every 
12 months. 

“In addition to payroll writing, these 


Nationals are used for cost distribution, bond 
purchases, government reports, security ben- 
efit plan, general ledger, cost ledger, sales 
analysis, age analysis, work orders, produc- 
tion controland scheduling, inventory control, 
accounts receivable, and accounts payable. 

“We are impressed with the ease and sim- 
plicity with which the equipment operates.” 


Controller, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your nearby 
National man will gladly show how 
much you can save—and why your 


operators will be hap- 


pier. (See phone book, 
yellow pages.) 


5 URGH_RUATE GLASS COMPANY 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES CASH REGISTERS 


